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palsy” the author was startled with the recogni- 
tion of his own discovery in Christ’s procedure. 
A subsequent, careful examination of Christ’s 
teachings then disclosed that he, too, had discov- 
ered the origin of the Consciousness of Guilt and 
a dependable method for its removal. Much of 
the material which the modern method employs 
for the removal of mental and emotional disturb- 
ances is incorporated in the book because Christ’s 
method and the modern procedure are basically 
identical. Therefore, a careful, open-minded read- 
ing of the book and assimilation of its contents 
should benefit the reader. 


At All Book Stores—$5.00 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychiatry 
ITS EVOLUTION and 
PRESENT STATUS 


BY William C. Menninger, M.v. 


AN internationally-known psy- 
chiatrist and 
social maladjustment as _ prob- 
that cannot be solved 
either by will or by goodwill. 
Constructive self-knowledge — 
whose scientific name is psychi- 
atry—is Dr. Menninger’s pre- 
scription. 
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No one could write more sim- 
ply, understandably, or con- 
vincingly of the contribution of 
psychiatry to the understanding 
of human behavior and its rela- 
tion to the social order. 

“This brief book, simply writ- 
ten and full of interest, fur- 
nishes an excellent background 
for an understanding of psy- 
chiatry.”—Bulletin of the New 
York Adult Education Council. 


152 pages, ’ 2. 
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A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor: 


I am a subscriber and am enjoying the 
first issue immensely. I will look forward 
to each issue and will file them carefully 
for future reference. Would it be possible 
in some issue to have some authority list 
the common mental disorders (manic-de- 
pressive, schizophrenia, etc.) and give the 
symptoms and characteristics of each? I 
believe it would help some of us to know 
when we should not try to do ourselves; 
what must be done by experts. 


Pau. J. Henry 


Royersford, Pennsylvania 


We are very happy to be able to tell Dr. 
Henry that we have arranged with Dr. 
Lawson G. Lowrey, an outstanding psy- 
chiatrist who is Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, Columbia University, 
for a. series of articles on Psychiatry for 
the Minister. We are certain that this 
series will include the material to 
Dr. Henry refers. We will welcome simi- 
lar requests and - suggestions 
readers.—Ed. 


which 


from our 


LONG NEEDED HELP 


To the Editor: 

PastorAL PsycHoLocy is something we 
have needed for a long time. I certainly 
want the first issue of the magazine after 
seeing the topics and writers. Enclosed my 
check for a year’s subscription. 

Would it be possible for you to send an 
extra copy of the first issue to our Hospital 
Psychiatrist. I will be happy to pay for 
a= 


(Name withheld by request) 
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To the Editor: 

Find enclosed check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to your newly launched adventure in a 
much neglected but increasingly important 
realm. 

May you succeed beyond your fondest ex- 
pectations. If your help to counseling and 
preaching can break down prejudice some- 
what, and implement the Word for all of 
us, what a blessing it will be in hastening 
the practical applications of Jesus’ teach- 
ings to the practical problems of living. 
Every good wish! 


JoHN SEAMAN GaRNS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We have received literally hundreds of 
similar messages from ministers all over 
the country. To all who have taken the 
trouble to write to us so encouragingly we 
offer our profound thanks and our hope 
that they will continue to keep closely in 
touch with us in the future—Ed. 





A SOBERING NOTE 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed is my subscription for your new 
magazine. Your advisory board and the 
list of articles for the first issue inspire in- 
terest. 

The come-on letter lays it on a bit thick. 
I hope that the great need for first-rate 
literature in this field will bring you many 
subscribers, but will not lead to exaggerated 
claims. The pastoral side of our work is 
again coming in for the attention it should 
have, but nothing will kill the revived in- 
terest so quickly as the implication that ten 
easy lessons will make one a pastoral psy- 
chologist and a great man in the communi- 
ty. 

Please forgive my frankness. I do wish 
you well. 

ArtHUR MeErRRIHEW ADAMS 
Albany, New York 


We are grateful to Dr. Adams for his 
sobering note. Your editor is profoundly 
aware that mere reading does not provide 
all the answers in Pastoral Care. We are, 
however, sufficiently convinced of the im- 
portant role which reading can play, both 
in the understanding of others, self-aware- 
ness, and in the stimulation for further read- 
ing, thinking and study, to continue with 
our enthusiasm about PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
—Ed. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE REALM OF 
PERSONALITY 


By DENISON M. ALLAN. The 
discoveries of modern psychology 
and philosophy, integrated with the 
basic truths of Christianity. “Ex- 
presses faith in its essential sim- 
plicity . . . and Christian peace of 
mind.”—J ournal of Religious 


Thought. $3 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By KARL R. STOLZ. A fresh 
study of the psychology of religious 
beliefs and practices—emphasizing 
the place of Christianity in the de- 
velopment, or reorganization of per- 
sonality. “Written with the prac- 
tical needs of ministerial and lay 
religious workers in mind.”—Jour- 
nal oi Bible and Religion. $3.50 


A PERSON-MINDED 
MINISTRY 


By RICHARD H. EDWARDS. A 
manual of guidance for ministers in 
their person-to-person relations. 
“Meets a need which more ana- 


’ lytical studies do not meet... . 


Will open the eyes of many minis- 
ters to the unexplored and limitless 
possibilities of their profession.” — 
Christian Century. 

At Your Bookstore 
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- A mature and inspiring book about the — 


most engrossing subject in the world 


“He who assimilates it 
will be enriched by the 
best experience of our 


generation 


No matter what their immedi- 
ate personal problem, the peo- 
ple who come to you for guid- 
ance are asking one basic ques- 
tion: “How can I be happy?” 


Strangely enough, little has 
been written about happiness. 
It has remained for a Norweg- 
ian philosopher to study the 
subject—and to test his under- 
standing of it during the dark- 
est days* of the Nazi occupa- 
tion. 


The result of his thoughtful 
questioning and his own self- 
examination is a warm and hu- 
mane book, deeply religious 
and psychologically sound. 


—Lewis Mumford 


With friendly informality, 
Brochmann examines the gift 
of happiness, its cause and ef- 
fect, its substance and shadow, 
its expression in all man’s ages 
from childhood to the last years 
of life. 


He never says, “This is how 
you can be happy.” Yet some- 
how as you read his book you 
sense that your own chancvs 
for happiness are being in- 
creased. It contains no pat 
formulas—it offers no fictitious 
consolation; rather it is one 
man’s thinking which will make 
sense to a host of others. 


HUMANITY 
AND 


HAPPINESS 
by Georg Brochmann 


Introduction by Lewis Mumford 
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Looking Forward—An Editorial 


S WE LOOK BACK ON the last 
fifty years, we are struck by the 
tragic paradox of a half century re- 
markable on the one hand for the im- 
measurable individual and collective 
anxiety and frustration which it 
brought in its wake: crime and delin- 
quency, suicide, divorce, mental dis- 
order; two world wars; the atomic 
bomb; the apotheosis of self-destruc- 
tion—the hydrogen bomb. 

On the other hand, these same fifty 
years have been marked by the 
achievement of a scientific method by 
which man might better understand 
himself and other men, acquire great- 
er insight into the roots of hostility 
and aggression, and greater awareness 
of the motivation of his destructive 
impulses. 

Indeed, we have learned much with- 
in the short period of these fifty years. 

It is difficult to believe that it was 
only a half century ago that scientific 
men considered it perfectly valid to 


judge man’s character by the bumps 
on his head, and that it was only some 
fifty years ago that a relatively un- 
known physician, Sigmund Freud, first 
began his research into the abnormal- 
ities of human behavior. Yet today 
the results of this man’s work perme- 
ate every area of man’s intellectual en- 
deavor: medical science, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, economics, 
literature, and the arts. 

Of course, there are still many gaps 
in our knowledge and understanding 
of human behavior. We still have a 
great deal to learn. We do not yet, 
for instance, know why it is that un- 
der similar conditions one person de- 
velops one kind of .emotional illness 
while another reacts in a different 
way. There is still much that we need 
to learn about the roots and the role 
of anxiety, as Rollo May points out 
in his article in the current issue. 
There is a great deal of contradiction 
and conflict between the various 
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schools of psychology, frequently 
seeming to negate one another. With 
all that, however, we have learned 
much that is extremely significant, 
valid and useful. 

The minister has only recently be- 
come aware of this important new 
knowledge. As Seward Hiltner states 
in his Religion and Mental Health*: 


THEN—1939 


Seminary Courses on pastoral counsel- 
ing, using the new knowledge of psy- 
chology and mental hygiene, were rare 
. . . Few Conferences for the clergy in- 
cluded such material, and none made it 
a feature . . . No Sound inexpensive 
pamphlet publications for the pastor 
were available, and most of the avail- 
able books were unsatisfactory 

There was a danger that the great in- 
terest of the clergy in this field might 
result in unsound or faddish practices. 


NOW—1949 


Virtually All seminaries have 
courses on pastoral counseling using 
, the relevant new knowledge . . . Courses 
of this kind are included in nearly half 
the general clergy conferences and 
schools . . . Both Denominations and 
local councils of churches now sponsor 
conferences along these lines, or include 
the material in general conferences .. . 


some 


HE LAUNCHING OF OUR 
: own journal is a part of a proc- 
ess which is gradually broadening and 
deepening until the knowledge which 
we have gained will finally become 
part and parcel of all men whose re- 
sponsibility it is to work with or for 
humanity, be they ministers, psychia- 
trists, teachers, social workers, gen- 
erals, or statesmen. Yes, even gener- 
als and.statesmen. For the laws of 
personal frustration and _ repressed 
hostility operate just as surely in areas 
of statesmenship and relations be- 
tween nations as they do in relations 
between individuals, and just as much 
of the conflict between individuals is 
a result of individual anxiety, guilt, 
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and hostility, so is the conflict between 
nations. 

There has always been a social lag 
in the application of man’s technologi- 
cal discoveries to social welfare. All 
scientific inventions from the cotton 
picker to the atom bomb have brought 
in their wake a tremendous amount of 
human dislocation, anxiety and misery. 
But as Lewis Mumford says in his 
Faith for Living :— 

Only in so far as values are fostered— 
through art and religion and 
and love and domestic life—can men 
effectively use the machines and powers 
that have enabled them to tame nature 
and secure human existence from the 
worst outrages and accidents that for- 
ever threaten it. Civilization, our very 
capacity to be human, rests on that per- 
petual effort... 


science 


The minister, like the rest of the 
professions, in his effort to help is 
just beginning to apply the scientific 
understanding which we have gained 
about man’s nature. May we not hope 
that through this universal application 
of our knowledge and faith, the para- 
dox of the first half of our century 
may be resolved in the next? 

o 2% 


HE INITIAL RESPONSE to 

the first issue of our journal has 
been most gratifying, yes, even over- 
whelming. Replies are pouring in 
from every area of the country, en- 
thusiastically endorsing both the idea 
of the journal and the contents of the 
first issue. We wish we had room to 
publish these communications. There 
is obviously a hunger for this know- 
ledge, a hunger which puts even a 
greater responsibility upon all of us— 
our editorial board, the editor, and 
everyone who has participated in this 
venture, to see that the journal fulfills 
this responsibility, and that it makes 
the contribution to the minister which 
he expects of it. 
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The Minister’s Own Freedom 


The Minister Must Find Ways of Freeing Himself from Fear 


and Anxiety if He Is to Bring Freedom to Others 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Pastor of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 





T IS IMPORTANT that we who 

minister in the name of Jesus and 
who are called of God to preach, be 
free to respond to God’s leadership. 
Full freedom is the goal of life; to be 
fully free is to have the realization 
that can come only from complete de- 
votion to the life of prayer and from 
the fullest discipline. Insofar as we 
are free to be God-led is God’s will 
fulfilled and God’s purpose realized. 

We have no purpose but to do the 
will of our Father. Any less purpose 
would be the promotion of one’s ego; 
this is not only evil but disillusioning. 
This is God’s purpose for our minis- 
try: that through us men and women 
and boys and girls may know the 
Father. If they know the Father, He 
will reveal unto them who they are. 
Their capacity to respond to His re- 
vealing is the gift of His grace, the 
revelation to them of their sonship 
and daughtership is His grace. Inso- 
far as they come to know who they 
are, can they be brothers and sisters. 

This is God’s purpose. Insofar as 
our ministry achieves that purpose do 
we know that it is true. 

Each of us might ask himself these 
questions : 





Who of us knows the Father? 
Are we seeking Him? Who of us 
knows who-he is? Have we come to 
a realization of our sonship? Do we 
know who we are? Are we free from 
the illusion that says, “Me! Me!”? 
Are we free from the violation of our 
true nature? Are we free from hatred 
and resentment, from fear and 
anxiety? 

Who of us loves like a brother? Do 
we rejoice in the witness of each 
other? Do we enter into the suffering 
of each other, and thus know the 
meaning of the atonement? Do we 
know that if one brother minister fails, 
there is not only a blight on that unit 
of Christ’s body but on all other units 
of the Body? 

Who of us is a brother in conversa- 
tion about absent brother ministers? 
Do we engage in secret criticisms? If 
so, with what motive? Do we uphold 
our brother ministers in prayer? Do 
we come to their rescue in times of 
severe opposition to their sincere wit- 
ness? 

In meetings of the organized church 
do we engage in the promotion of our 
own ego or seek the will of God? Do 
we join in efforts under the compul- 
sion of “Me! Me!” or is there the 
compelling love and obedience that 
says: “Father, Thy will be done with 
all my brother ministers, including 
me.” Who of us says: “Here am I; 
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send me according to what Thou dost 
want.” 

Who of us can pray as earnestly for 
a brother minister who shepherds a 
church larger than ours as for a broth- 
er minister who is called to a smaller 
flock ? 

Are we truly committed to helping 
people know the Father so that they 
may have revealed to them their son- 
ship and daughtership and thus be- 
come free to live like brothers and 
sisters ? 


HESE ARE QUESTIONS that 

the writer waited far too long to 
ask himself. During the past seven 
or eight years he has been finding 
some degree of freedom to ask them, 
and to some degree answers are com- 
ing. As they come, there is a growing 
awareness that any promotion of the 
ego is not only futile but disillusioning. 
Ego, after all, is the outer sign that 
the true self is imprisoned. As one’s 
sonship is revealed to him, there is no 
longer a desire to promote a name, an 
ego; there is increasingly the desire 
and the love to glorify the Father. 

It is true that people come to know 
the Father through a son. A minister, 
being a son, may be used amazingly to 
help people meet the Father, but only 
as they know the Father can they 
come to know who they are. And the 
glorious thing is that as people come 
to this realization, others meet the 
Father through them and thus they, 
with the minister, become priests and 
priestesses—which is the true Church. 

There was a time when the writer 
borrowed ideas for sermons to a point 
of pathetic dependency. There was a 
time when he felt that he was god, 
feeling the burdens of the whole world. 
Then the time came when he went 
apart for a week and prayed it out, 
and now, while he still shares the wit- 
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ness of his brother ministers, there has 
been a glorious growth in the flow of 
the eternal spring which is available 
through prayer. As this is coming to 
the writer, a new spirit is growing up 
within the church in which he is priv- 
ileged to be one of the ministers. 

The beginning of this has come to 
him through ministers who long be- 
fore him faced the questions we have 
just been asking. Some of the inspira- 
tion came through two laymen in New 
York City, and from several great 
souls who have come, in an unusual 
way, to meet the Father. Gradually 
there are growing up within his church 
reasearch groups in prayer which are 
changing lives and putting the sanctu- 
ary as the goal and heart of all aspects 
of this one church’s ministry. 

This leads us to ask the next basic 
question: How can we become more 
free? 

Our freedom can increase as we 
find the keys to the kingdom. Jesus 
gave them to Peter. The master key 
is prayer. It is only in prayer that we 
come to know the Father. Prayer is 
not asking for things, in its truest na- 
ture. It is not imposing our will on 
God. It is not telling God what ought 
to be done. Prayer is listening until 
we know the Father, Who, in His 
grace, will reveal to us who we are. 
This is the atonement. This is salva- 
tion. It is through prayer that we 
grow in grace, and grow in the free- 
dom that makes us brothers, not only 
with fellow ministers, but with all men 
and women, 


S WE GROW IN THE use of the 

master key of prayer, we auto- 
matically come to use the two other 
keys. One is love and the other is 
faith. As we become free to love, we 
are free from hatred and hostility. As 
we grow in freedom to believe and act 
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on positive faith, we are free from 
fear and. anxiety. Fear is something 
that causes insecurity, something that 
centers outside of us, and anxiety 
springs from insecurity that is rooted 
within, the sources of which are usu- 
ally unconscious. 

How can we grow in union with the 
Father and into oneness in Christ? 
How can we grow in the freedom to 
love and believe? 

1. We commit ourselves to the life 
of prayer. We take time for training 
in prayer and meditation. We make a 
study of prayer, first of all, in the 
Bible and by sitting at the feet of 
Jesus. He gives very clear instruction 
about prayer and its meaning. He 
gives the Lord’s Prayer as a plan of 
living for those who would grow into 
union. 

We turn to some of the best books 
in the field: “The Meaning of Prayer,” 
by Fosdick; “Creative Prayer,” by E. 
Herman; “On Beginning From With- 
in,” by Steere; “Preface to Prayer,” 
by Heard; “The Secret Path,” by 
Brunton ; “Prayer,” by Buttrick ; “Let- 
ters of the Scattered Brotherhood ;” 
“The Cloud of Unknowing.” There 
are, also, the resources of such books 
as the Gita, and an unlimited number 
of books on daily guidance and wor- 
ship, such as the books by E. Stanley 
Jones. 

2. We can organize research groups 
in prayer in our parish. In the writer’s 
church there are five groups for men 
and two groups for women. There are 
two training groups in prayer for 
young people—one for high school age 
and one for college. These groups are 
of unusual inspiration to the writer, as 
well as to the people. The results from 
these research groups have been be- 
yond the highest hopes, in helping 
people not only know the Father and 
find out who they are, but in helping 
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them grow into priests and priestesses. 
The growth that comes to the minister 
in these relationships is in itself a sig- 
nificant thing. 

3. Ministers need a chance for inti- 
mate fellowship in small cell groups. 
In Ohio, we have organized such a 
group on a five-year basis. We are 
now in the third year, and it was nec- 
essary to be a clinic for two years. 
Many of us found it necessary to be 
together that long in order to find free- 
dom to love and freedom from anxiety 
and fear. It is amazing to see the 
bondage of some of our members to 
their ego, which we either loved or 
hated. It is too personal to describe 
cases, but now we are ready to learn 
how we can be used of God as coun- 
selors. The writer, who organized the 
seminar, has gotten more help than 
any other person. 


MINISTER WAS speaking on 

marriage counseling to a group 
of ministers, and before he started to 
talk, one wanted to know where he 
stood on the blood atonement. The 
leader asked: “Are we free to find an 
answer to that now? We could disa- 
gree over words. However, if during 
the day God leads us and we become 
one in Christ, the answer may be easy 
for us.” 

The man, before that day ended, 
made this statement: “Something has 
happened to me today. All my life I 
have hated every minister who had a 
larger church, and who drove a bigger 
car. But it has grown on me here that 
one is great not in terms of how many 
people he preaches to, but only in so 
far as God speaks when he preaches 
and God is witnessed to when he min- 
isters. He is great to the degree that 


é 


he loves.” 
Isn’t it clear that that minister need- 
ed an experience with fellow ministers 
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until he could enter, as it were, into 
the suffering of all, and thus know the 
atonement ? 


In one group of ministers who have 
bound themselves together to grow, 
there is one who had a reputation for 
“needling” people. Every time he 
spoke, he created resentment. He was 
resented by ministers who preached 
love and believed in love, and yet who 
did not understand him. 


Within this sustained fellowship of 
ministers he found one with whom he 
gradually grew in insight. He came 
to the realization that he had entered 
the ministry in order to kill his father, 
that is, to destroy the father-figure 
which had him in bondage. All his 
life he resented his father and yet he 
was not free to express his resentment. 
He took it out on every man he came 
in touch with. 


He has grown not only into insight 
but into freedom from hatred and re- 
sentment and even from fear and 
anxiety. He no longer needles. In 
this fellowship he found out who he 
was and with the other ministers be- 
gan to discover the master key of 
prayer, and with it the keys of love 
and faith. 

4. Sometimes we need special coun- 
seling. There may be occasions when 
one of us needs psychiatric help, but 
of course, it needs to be with a thera- 
pist who knows who he is. This need 
ought to be provided for in the semi- 
nary, for it is a tragedy for a man to 
go through life trying to help others 
know the father and have their true 
nature revealed when the minister 
himself is not free. 


We need ministers trained not only 
as the seminaries emphasize, but we 
need men who are free to guide grow- 
ing life from conception until the per- 
son is born out of space-time, and in 
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such guidance help each one find the 
keys of the kingdom. 

Ministers who are free to do this 
are sons and they are called to build 
a church that will change lives and re- 
deem the neighborhood into a beloved 
community. And is it not true that as 
we grow in the use of the keys of the 
kingdom, knowing the Father and 
growing into sonship and thus into 
brotherhood, that the church inevit- 
ably will become redemptive? And 
what is more, we will inevitably have a 
united Church. It will come as natur- 
ally as the spring follows the winter. 
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Psychoanalysis and Healing by Faith 


Science and Religion Can Both Express Man's 
Search for the Good Life 


BY LAWRENCE S. KUBIE 
Psychiatrist 








It would be preposterous to assume that 
this brief chapter out of my book tells 
all that can be said about the relation- 
ship of religious faith to science in gen- 
eral, to the therapeutic process, and 
to psychoanalysis in particular. The 
most that we can claim for it is that 
without ‘cluttering it up with the ex- 
cess verbal baggage of philosophical 
rationalization, it has stated simply 
some of the issues as honest men must 
face them. 

Certainly the history of the world has 
proved again and again that science and 
religion can both be _ perverted to 
amoral ends; but it is equally true that 
science and religion can both express 
man’s search for the good life. The 
critical issue is whether they can carry 
on that search hand in hand, or wheth- 
er their basic premises and their es- 
sential techniques are irreconcilably 
opposed. 

It was once the fortune of the author to 
hear a great religious teacher say in 
the pulpit that religion is a search for 
truth; but that as soon as any religion 
thought that it had found the truth, it 
ceased to be a religion. With such a 
concept of religion every scientist will 
find himself in full agreement. Unfor- 
tunately, however, among men of re- 
ligion as among scientists, there are 


This article, excepting the prefatory 


note, is a chapter from Dr. Kubie’s 
forthcoming book, Practical Aspects of 
Psychoanalysis, copyright 1950 by the 
publishers, International Universities 


Press, and printed by their permission. 


those whose spirits are so meager that 
they cannot live without absolutes; and 
in both camps they tend to aggregate to 
themselves a predominance of power. 
Apart from théoretical issues, this prac- 
tical fact may make a confict between 
opposing totalitarians irreconcilable. 





ANY YEARS AGO Claude 

Bernard, the great French phy- 
siologist, pointed out that philoso- 
phers, theologians, and scier ‘sts are all 
alike as human beings; ana at since 
they are human their minds obey the 
same basic laws. Thus, all of us op- 
erate under the influence of biases, 
prejudices, and preconceptions, and in 
our work we make use of variable 
mixtures of logic, guesswork, and in- 
tuition. Out of this our theories arise, 
whether these are. scientific, philoso- 
phical, or theological. 


What then distinguishes the follow- 
ers of these disciplines from one 
another? Claude Bernard pointed out 
that the scientist stands apart from 
the rest in only one important respect. 
If he is a true scientist, then the mere 
fact that any theory is his own, or 
that it seems or “feels” true and con- 
vincing, has no value for him as evi- 
dence. For the scientist no theory, 
however logical, can ever be more 
than the starting point for an investi- 
gation. As this great physiologist put 
it, the scientist sheds his theories with 
his coat as he enters his laboratory; 
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and not even logic is a substitute for 
evidence. 

The psychoanalyst maintains the 
same scientific attitude. When he in- 
terprets to a patient some bit of be- 
havior, or a fragment of his life-story, 
or a dream, that interpretation is put 
forward not as an article of faith but 
as a working hypothesis, a theory which 
might conceivably explain the psycho- 
logical experience. It is something to 
be tested against the patient’s further 
material. What the patient produces 
at the time of the interpretation or in 
the subsequent course of the analysis 
will either confirm the hypothesis, or 
correct it, or throw it into the discard. 

Therefore the psychoanalyst ex- 
pects and invites from his patients a 
frank and open skepticism. Nothing 
excites graver misgivings in him than 
the blind credulity and pious faith 
which some earnest patients struggle 
to maintain. Experience has taught 
the analyst that unless he can break 
down such attitudes they will make 
lasting therapeutic results impossible. 
He knows that the patient’s effort to 
look upon him as omniscient and om- 
nipotent is a symptom of the patient’s 
neurosis, a direct carry-over from in- 
fancy; and he sets out not to exploit 
this uncritical worship but to analyze 
it away. , All of this is quite different 
from the attitude and practice of the 
faith-healer. 

All methods of healing by faith 
have in common certain fundamental 
assumptions and processes. First there 
is a basic premise that: recovery de- 
pends upon supernatural forces which 
affect all illnesses equally. As a con- 
sequence of this, it is superfluous to 
bother to make a differential diagno- 
sis, and no detailed investigation of 
the natural phenomena of disease is 
necessary. Indeed, since all that is 
needed is faith in the supernatural 
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force in order to call it into action on 
the side of a mystical healing process, 
one need not bother even to take a 
careful history, or to make a careful 
physical, psychological, or laboratory 
study. Therefore the faith-healer 
never knows what, if anything, he is 
“healing.” In contrast to this, the 
psychoanalyst bases his therapy upon 
the detailed investigation and evalu- 
ation of each case as an individual 
problem. Indeed, even during the 
course of the analysis there may be 
long months of study before definitive 
therapy gets under way. 


ECONDLY, ALL _ methods of 

healing by faith or magic depend 
upon some form of exhortation, a mo- 
bilizing of religious and personal emo- 
tional enthusiasm. This is not the 
technical meaning of “suggestion,” 
but this is what the word connotes to 
most laymen: i.e., an emotional ecsta- 
sy which carries the patient out of one 
mood and into another, and in doing 
so obscures or gets rid of his symp- 
toms, at least for the time being. 

To the layman, suggestion also con- 
notes the influence of ideas to which 
the patient has been introduced by the 
“healer.” Such ideas may influence 
the patient by challenging the logic of 
his own thinking; or they may exer- 
cise their influence largely through the 
emotional hold of the person who has 
presented them, and irrespective of 
their objective validity. This emotion- 
al influence may in turn be conscious 
or unconscious, deliberate or inad- 
vertent ; and it may lead the patient to 
accept ideas without any effort at per- 
sonal critical evaluation. 

Thus the operation of suggestion 
in this sense is always dependent on 
the human relationship behind the 
ideas, a relationship which induces the 
patient to abrogate his right to indi- 
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vidual judgment. Consequently, once 
the relationship is broken the patient 
will sooner or later regurgitate the 
imposed ideas. This is one reason 
why hypnotism, in its original form 
of direct suggestion, -failed to produce 
lasting therapeutic results. 

The psychoanalyst, instead of mak- 
ing use of suggestion in this fashion, 
is constantly on the lookout to com- 
bat any manifestation of a tendency 
to submissive suggestibility on the 
part of the patient. Much incompet- 
ent and some skillful palliative psy- 
cotherapy depends largely upon sug- 
gestive procedures. Nothing however 
could be further from the theory and 
practice of competent Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. 

It may be argued, on the. other 
hand, that psychoanalysis also works 
through a human relationship. This is 
true; but the bond is utilized differ- 
ently. In analysis the relationship be- 
tween the patient and the physician 
is not used to influence the patient di- 
rectly, but rather to facilitate the pro- 
duction of buried material which 
would otherwise remain inaccessible. 
As is explained in the discussion of 
the analysis of the transference, every 
effort is made in analytic therapy not 
to bind the patient to the analyst or 
to his fantasies about the analyst, but 
rather to clarify these fantasies so as 
to enable the patient to progress stead- 
ily towards greater freedom. 

Let me repeat that what psychoan- 
alysis demands of the patient is dia- 
metrically opposite to that which 
faith-healing demands. Psychoanaly- 
sis demands confidence in the integri- 
ty and intelligence of the analyst, an 
intellectual willingness to cooperate, 
and a wholehearted purpose to abide 
by the rule of the analysis that the pa- 
tient produce material freely and hon- 
estly. This in turn requires a coura- 
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geous willingness to accept pain, anx- 
iety, and deprivation, and to face un- 
pleasant facts. Psychoanalysis, how- 
ever, not only does not demand blind 
faith, it constantly attempts to analyze 
it away, even when this is faith in the 
analysis itself. Credulity impedes the 
progress of analytic therapy and in- 
sight, by hiding secret disagreements 
under a mask of sham compliance. 


SYCHOANALYSIS ALSO de- 

mands willingness to accept in 
every detail the reality of the body, in 
a fashion which contrasts sharply with 
the faith-healer’s effort to deny the 
reality of organic disease. Therefore, 
even where the faith-healer succeeds 
temporarily in suppressing pain, the 
analyst views this not as a therapeutic 
achievement but as the reinforcement 
of a process of illness, since suppress- 
ed pain is not eliminated.from psychic 
life but is certain to reappear in other 
forms and at other times with in- 
creased intensity. 

In all of these fundamental re- 
spects, therefore, psychoanalysis and 
healing by faith or by suggestion are 
at opposite poles. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
many claims which have been made 
for the power of healing by faith. It 
is well to remind .ourselves, however, 
that in evaluating such stories it is at 
least as difficult as in psychoanalysis 
for the outsider to know what condi- 
tion was treated, what changes may 
occur spontaneously in such conditions, 
and what was the real relationship of 
the treatment to the course of the ill- 
ness. 

Every psychiatrist has had the ex- 
perience of treating a patient who was 
convalescing slowly. Sometimes dn 
such cases some well-meaning friend 
or relative will make the suggestion 
that the patient should turn to some 
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form of faith-cure. If the patient had 
attempted this during the deeper 
stages of his illness, it would have 
brought him no relief. As his con- 
valescence progresses, however, the 
patient’s growing optimism makes it 
possible for him to respond to any 
hopeful philosophy; and as this hap- 
pens he may find himself seizing hold 
of Christian Science or some other 
faith-healing cult. This gives him a 
further boost, and when recovery su- 
pervenes the patient may feel con- 
vinced that he was cured by faith; 
whereas, in reality, his ability to em- 
brace the optimistic faith was the clear 
indication that his convalescence was 
well under way. 

In general, one finds that so-called 
“cures” by faith-healing or by sug- 
gestion usually consist of a temporary 
alleviation of symptoms; and as we 
have said elsewhere, the curing of a 
symptom may mean the obscuring of 
an illness. In the long run, this may 
do serious harm to a patient who 
would otherwise have had a chance to 
rid himself of the underlying neurotic 
process. Occasionally, however, af- 
filiation with a religious sect may 
work a more fundamental alteration 
in a distorted personality, a change 
sufficiently profound to place it on a 
sound basis as long as the faith per- 
sists. Such experiences carry an im- 
portant lesson for the student of the 
psychotherapeutic process. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
psychoanalytic therapy is the fact that 
we are a stiff-necked people. Every 
human being wants to be rid of pain; 
but at the bottom of his heart no hu- 
man being really wants to change. It 
is the everyday experience of analysts 
to be consulted by patients who are in 
a state of severe mental suffering, but 
who nonetheless say to the analyst; “I 
would not mind being analyzed in or- 
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der to get rid of this suffering, but | 
do not want to be different.” 

Sometimes this desire not to change 
is conscious; sometimes it is deeply 
buried ; but it is always there. It con- 
stitutes one of the most tenacious ob- 
stacles to therapy, for the simple rea- 
son that neurotic symptoms are always 
the sparks from the wheel of a neu- 
rotic personality. It is impossible to 
get rid of a patient’s symptoms if he 
cannot be led to accept humbly and 
willingly the fact that he must strug- 
gle to become a different kind of per- 
son, 


HIS HUMILITY, THIS will 

ingness to change and to become 
different, is something which some- 
times is most clearly seen in the proc- 
ess of religious conversion. Indeed, 
as psychoanalysts we must say with 
all humility that a true religious leader 
can sometimes create in the hearts of 
his followers a humble need for a dif- 
ferent way of life wich is often diffi- 
cult for the analyst to achieve in his 
patient. It sometimes happens, there- 
fore, that a religious leader will suc- 
ceed in awakening a need to be differ- 
ent, without having the technical 
equipment which will enable him to 
show his patient specifically what 
needs to be changed and in what di- 
rection he must change. 

The psychoanalyst on the other 
hand has these techniques at his com- 
mand, but may find it more difficult to 
evoke in his patient the humble will- 
ingness to change which is such an 
important part of the therapeutic 
process. It would seem that each 
could learn something from the other, 
and thus fuse into one healing process 
the essential elements of the technique 
of conversion and the essential ele- 
ments of the technique of psychoan- 
alytic therapy. 
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The relationship between science 
and religious faith has troubled many 
minds for many years. This is not 
because the problem itself is intricate, 
but rather because people often dislike 
the conclusions to which their own 
logic brings them, and therefore seek 
philosophic roads to conclusions which 
they prefer. The issues themselves 
are reasonably simple and clear. 

Science is an effort to find approxi- 
mations of truth about ourselves and 
the world in which we live. Science 
depends upon methods of gathering 
empirical data, methods of testing the 
degree to which these data conform 
to external realities thus establishing 
approximate “facts,” methods of in- 
terpreting causal relationships between 
such approximate facts, and finally 
methods of testing the accuracy of 
these interpretations by efforts to pre- 
dict future events. Science accepts 
nothing as valid until it is supported 
by evidence of this general nature. 
Thus the essential spirit of science is 
embodied in the basic principle that 
truth is always relative, always an ap- 
proximation to reality, and that its ac- 
ceptance always waits on evidence. 

Religious faith, on the other hand, 
requires no evidence. For it, truth is 
established by the act of faith itself. 
Something is true because it is be- 
lieved; and belief itself is the direct 
perception of a divinely revealed truth. 
Faith therefore is not a search but an 
acceptance for which no evidence is 
required. Indeed, dependence upon 
evidence is faithless and irreligious. 
To demand proof of the existence of 
a God is actually to deny Him; be- 
cause it implies that He is just a theo- 
ty like any other, to be tested by evi- 
dence. Consequently whether he real- 
izes it or not, a scientist who has reli- 
gious faith divides his universe into 
two kingdoms: the kingdom of science 
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and the kingdom of faith. In the one 
he functions as a scientist, accepting 
nothing without scientific evidence. In 
the other he functions by faith alone. 


NDIVIDUAL SCIENTISTS vary 

in their willingness to divide the 
phenomenological world into these two 
kingdoms. * There are some who hold 
that the scientific search for truth con- 
stitutes in their lives the equivalent of 
religion. If their philosophical self- 
scrutiny is mature, they will recognize 
that they base their life-work on cer- 
tain tacit assumptions; but if they are 
consistent in their scientific spirit, they 
will use these assumptions only as 
working hypotheses to be tested and 
discarded whenever contrary evidence 
comes to light. 

As Claude Bernard said: to the 
scientist the fact that he believes or 
feels that something is true does not 
have the value of evidence; and he 
doffs his theories with his overcoat as 
he enters his laboratory. As a matter 
of fact, it is precisely this willingness 
to test and discard one’s premises 
which characterizes the scientific spirit 
as opposed to the spirit of religious 
faith. They are found among physi- 
cists, chemists, biologists, physicians, 
psychiatrists, and also among psycho- 
analysts. 

Nevertheless, the relationship of 
psychoanalysis to faith differs in one 
respect from that of other sciences. 
Since psychoanalysis studies all psy- 
chological processes, it includes in the 
scope of its investigations the con- 
scious and unconscious determinants 
both of faith and of skeptical doubt. 
For the analyst, faith and doubt like 
all other psychological processes are 
equally objects of scientific inquiry. 
They are studied in a broad context, 
however, of the dynamics of all forms 
of confidence and the lack of it, of 
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trust and distrust, of credulity and 
suspiciousness. 

In his study of the conscious and 
unconscious determinants of faith, the 
analyst traces its genesis and develop- 
ments in the life of the individual. 
Early in life the small child finds his 
main security against terror by trust- 
ing in parents, whose omnipotence and 
omniscience he quite unconsciously 
takes for granted. Subsequently, as 
this first childish “faith” wanes, he 
may never again trust anyone to the 
same degree, or he may for a time en- 
dow others with similar powers, tem- 
porarily placing his faith in teachers 
or in other older members of his fam- 
ily, or in mankind in general. At some 
point, however, he turns with his faith 
to some remote, unseen, supernatural, 
superhuman, yet more or less person- 
alized power : witch, fairy, ogre, magi- 
cian, devil, or God. 

The analyst studies the extent to 
which this dependence upon external 
omnipotence is an expression of the 
child’s neurotic anxiety or to what ex- 
tent it may be the expression of other 
inner conflicts, such as the child’s need 
for protection against his own destruc- 
tive impulses. He investigates the 
form which the child’s “faith” as- 
sumes, to see whether it is a learned 
pattern or is generated spontaneously. 
In other words, the analyst studies 
how man creates his varying images 
of heaven and of hell, and his differ- 
ent concepts of supernatural powers 
who can reward and punish him in 
his struggle to attain the good life. 


HE ANALYST recognizes fur- 

thermore that our social structure 
and in some measure our lives depend 
upon our ability to accept some things 
on trust. For instance, we go through 
each day with a tacit assumption that 
we will be here tomorrow. These un- 
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noticed acts of faith, which occur in 
every man’s life, may be general or 
particular; and they are closely relat- 
ed to his balance of unconscious fear 
and unconscious confidence. 
men trust everything and everyone; 
some men trust nothing and no one. 
Most men are mixed. There can be 
trust or distrust in the integrity and 
goodwill of other men, trust and dis- 
trust of the vulnerability of one’s own 
body, trust and distrust of one’s own 
integrity and goodwill. Consequently, 
viewed as a_ psychological 
faith in a supernatural omnipotent 
power and agnosticism are both spe- 
cial forms of the more general proces- 
ses of faith or doubt. 

There are individuals who have 
quiet confidence in their fellowmen 
but none in any supernatural or omni- 
potent power; others who have reli- 
gious faith in an omnipotent super- 
natural power, but none either in 
themselves or in human beings around 
them. Furthermore there are people 
who are consciously devout but un- 
conscious skeptics, and conversely 
others who are consciously agnostic, 
yet unconsciously extremely devout. 
Thus doubters and trusters are to be 
found both among the devout and 
among the religiously agnostic. 

Such clinical facts as these about 
the varieties of the religious experi- 
ence challenge the analyst as some- 
thing which he must study with an 
open mind if he is to understand the 
religious process in the human spirit. 
For most analysts this tends neces- 
sarily to bring faith under scientific 
scrutiny to a somewhat greater extent 
than is true for other scientists. There 
are a few analysts, however, who seg- 
regate religious faith in a separate 
phenomenological world of its own, 
placing it quite outside of the realm 
of scientific inquiry. 
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Shyness in Counseling 


Seemingly Unhealthy Behavior May Contain within It 


Elements of Strength which Must Be Nurtured 


Rather than Discouraged 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Executive Secretary, Department of 
Pastoral Care, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 


OW CAN THE PASTOR make 

contact with shy people so that, 
if they need help, they will feel free 
to seek it from him? In its full dimen- 
sion, this is a difficult question. For 
there are many kinds of shyness, and 
may mean very different 
things to different people. In spite of 
this complexity, there appears to be 
one basic point which relates especial- 
ly to shy people, and one basic error 
which we pastors tend to make in deal- 
ing with them. 


shyness 


We may first examine a contact by 
a minister with a parishioner, what I 
have called a pre-counseling pastoral 
contact. Here not all the conditions of 
counseling itself are present. Charlotte 
is aware that there is a problem, senses 
that it has something to do with her, 
but does not realize that another per- 
son may help her with it by helping 
her to understand and clarify its 
nature. If she were so ready, it would 
be a counseling contact. As it is, the 
contact may determine whether Char- 
lotte comes to realize that she can 


confess her need for help, and appeal 
to the pastor for it. 

A young assistant pastor of a sub- 
urban church was assigned to special 
duty with the young people. When he 
began work, shortly before the follow- 
ing contact took place, the senior min- 
ister spent several afternoons and eve- 
nings taking him around to the homes 
of as many of the young people as 
possible. Bonner, the young pastor, 
reports that this provided a very use- 
ful introduction to most of the active 
young people. 


A brief call was made by the two 
ministers on Charlotte. Before the call 
the senior minister told Bonner that 
she was a little older than most of her 
church group, and that she felt out of 
place in it. She did not work or at- 
tend school, but spent most of her time 
helping around the house. She recent- 
ly had a long illness, the nature of 
which was not known. Charlotte felt 
obligated to attend the young people’s 
meetings, the senior minister said, be- 
cause her mother insisted on it. 


Bonner’s own general observations 
at the time of the introductory call 
seemed to check with these comments. 
He reports that she seemed to have 
an attitude of inadequacy, and looked 
discouraged about life. 





N A SUBSEQUENT Sunday 

evening, an opportunity came for 
Bonner to talk with Charlotte. She 
was sitting on the sidelines while the 
other young people were busy else- 
where. 

BONNER: I’m glad to see you came to- 
night, Charlotte. I hope you’ve been 
having a good time. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, not too bad. I don’t 
know. I don’t get along too well 
with this group. 

BONNER: You don’t feel as if you are 
really a part of the group? 

CHARLOTTE: No. You see, I’m out of 
school now, and don’t have much 
in common with the other girls. I 
don’t know what goes on any more. 

BONNER: You feel rather left out of 
things ? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes. The other girls got 
jobs and’ things when they left 
school, but I haven’t done anything. 

BONNER: What would you like to do? 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, I don’t know. I’m not 
very good at anything. I like to 
draw and paint, but I know I could 
never make a go of it. Jobs are hard 
to get, and I’m not that good. 

BONNER: Did you study art in high 
school ? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes, and I liked it better 
than everything else put together. 
BONNER: What did your teacher think 

of your work? 

CHARLOTTE: O. K., I guess. I got good 
enough marks all right. But so did 
the other girls, and they haven't 
tried to go into art. 

BONNER: Do you think you would like 
to go on and_ study in that field? 

CHARLOTTE: I would like to, but I just 
know I wouldn’t get anywhere. 

BONNER: You are afraid you couldn’t 
make the grade? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes, there’s no use. I 

haven't got the money to go to 

school any more anyhow, and there’s 
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so much competition—well, I’ve just 

stopped thinking about it. 

BONNER: Do you do any work on the 
side? 

CHARLOTTE: I haven’t done any for 
some time now. 

BONNER: What do you like to do best? 

CHARLOTTE: Painting, drawing, any- 
thing that’s art. 

BONNER: Have you done much with 
oil? 

CHARLOTTE: Quite a lot (pause to 
blow her nose). This cold is giving 
me «i lot of trouble. 

BONNER: That’s too bad. I hope you 
get over it soon. 

CHARLOTTE: I got it last week down 
here. The others were dancing, and 
I was sitting near the open window. 
I can’t stand drafts. 

BONNER: We'll have to remember not 
to open a window tonight. Would 
you like to get into the dancing to- 
night? 

Up to this point the assumption of 
the pastor has been something like 
this: If I can get her talking about 
her major interest, perhaps she will 
become less shy personally. Although 
he has asked a good many questions, 
he has made several stabs at following 
her leads at the points where she ex- 
pressed something besides discourage- 
ment. He has not, however, followed 
her leads on negative feelings, in her 
case on discouragement. He might 
have done so, for example, at Point A 
if he had said, “That makes you feel 
it would be foolish for you to consider 
it?” 


T IS CERTAINLY true, as the 

students of Dale Carnegie have 
found out, that an attentive interest in 
another person’s interest often draws 
him out. If he is an enthusiast about 
beetles and horse-racing, an insurance 
man who can get him talking about 
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beetles and horses may improve his 

chances for a sale—provided the pros- 

pect does not catch on to the trick, or 
provided the insurance man’s interest 
is genuine. 

But even where this works, we may 
note that the pastor’s concern is some- 
what different from the salesman’s. If 
true to his pastoral purposes, the min- 
ister is not merely interested in a sale 
or its equivalent. He is concerned with 
the growth of the person. Getting the 
person talking, or acting, or buying is 
good only under certain conditions, 
namely, if it contributes to growth. 

The pastor’s assumption can not be 
considered all wrong. Charlotte is shy 
and discouraged. If it is possible to 
get her voluntarily and happily busy 
about her greatest potential interest, 
it would certainly help her growth. 
And if she can talk about that interest 
in a positive way, it may help her to 
get started on it. But in her case this 
does not seem to be true. Her shyness 
and discouragement are too over- 
powering. What she says about art is 
accompanied by statements that she 
can really do nothing about it. Having 
found his approach does not draw 
Charlotte out in a positive way, Bon- 
ner believes he must try something 
else. So he turns to the contemporary 
scene, and asks about the dancing 
which will soon begin. 

CHARLOTTE: I don’t think so. I’m not 
much good at it. 

BONNER: You would like to, but are 
afraid it wouldn’t go very well if 
you tried? 

Here Bonner follows her lead very 
well. 

CHARLOTTE: That’s right. I’m too 
short to swing with those tall boys. 

BONNER: You are afraid that being 
short will keep you from doing the 
dance right? 


He is still following the lead. 


CHARLOTTE: Yes, it’s really no use for 
me to try. 

By this time Bonner is getting a 
little desperate. On the whole he has 
followed the rule book, but all he gets 
from Charlotte is further statements 
of discouragement and _ disparage- 
ment. 

BONNER: (Noting some of the group 
who have just gone over to the 
piano). How would you like to go 
over and join with the others in 
singing ? 

CHARLOTTE: I guess I’d rather not. 
By this time, Bonner’s repertoire is 

exhausted. He has tried drawing her 
out on her interests, and following her 
leads. So he thinks: If I can just get 
her doing something, anything, with 
the young people, it will be a positive 
value. He lights on the first such 
possible activity now going on, and 
suggests singing. Negative reply. 

BONNER: I’m sure the others would 
like to have us. 

CHARLOTTE: You go ahead. I'll listen. 

BONNER: All right. But come on over 
if you want to. 

This is certainly much better than if 
he had said, as some do in similar cir- 
cumstances: “Come on, you don’t 
want to be a wall-flower, do you?” 
Even so, Charlotte replied : 
CHARLOTTE: I haven’t any voice. 
BONNER: You don’t think you can sing 

well enough. 

CHARLOTTE: No. I can hardly sing at 
all. 

BONNER: We aren’t very good at it 
ourselves, you know. 

CHARLOTTE: I’m even worse. 

Bonner feels defeated. There seems 
nothing else he can do. ; 
BONNER: Well, if it’s all right with 

you, I'll go on over. 

CHARLOTTE: (Smiling) Sure. 





ERE IS THE WAY Bonner 

himself evaluated the contact. 
“From the standpoint of results, this 
was a total flop. Not only was her at- 
titude toward herself and her situation 
left unchanged, but I did not even suc- 
ceed in getting her to voice her feelings 
to any great extent so that she could 
look at them for herself and perhaps 
begin to understand why she feels as 
she does. I feel that my approach was 
not altogether at fault, but there were 
many mistakes. I first missed the boat 
when I said: “What would you like 
to do?” Here I turned to the external 
situation rather than continuing to 
focus attention on her feeling about 
the situation. Throughout, I seemed 
to be trying to force things on her, 
first a decision to go to art school, 
then to join in dancing, and finally 
to get up and sing. 

“At other times I feel that my ap- 
proach was the correct one. The only 
trouble was that each time I displayed 
an understanding of her feelings, and 
followed her lead, she just repeated 
the feeling she had expressed before, 
which left everything where we start- 
ed. Most people tend to go on to some- 
thing else, or some elaboration, once 
their feelings have been expressed and 
understood. But she stuck by her guns 
every time, as if my repetition of her 
feeling made it all the more firmly 
entrenched.” 

This is a thoughtful analysis by 
Bonner, containing a great deal of in- 
sight. In retrospect, he distinguishes 
between the occasions when he fol- 
lowed leads and those in which he 
did not. But he is troubled because 
following leads did not seem to get 
anywhere. The contact is, he feels, a 
total flop. 

The most interesting thing to us 
about Bonner’s analysis is what he 
does not discuss, the legitimate goals 
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of this contact with Charlotte in the 
light of her situation as disclosed in 
the contact. To put it more generally, 
he does not consider what are -the 
dynamics of Charlotte’s situation. This 
means that his evaluation is not neces- 
sarily relevant to the real situation in 
which Charlotte is. 


UR INFORMATION ABOUT 

Charlotte is not great, but it is 
sufficient to make some very probable 
inferences. We see her shyness, lack 
of self-affirmation, and conscious dis- 
couragement. We know she spends her 
days merely working around her mgth- 
er’s house. We strongly suspect that 
the decision to attend young people’s 
meetings is on her mother’s urging. 
Let us be imaginative on the basis of 
this knowlege. 

In a middle-class suburban home 
mother would not order Charlotte to 
go to church. Instead she would say 
something like this: “I do hope you're 
going to the meeting tonight, Char- 
lotte. You’re almost nineteen now, and 
you need to get along with other young 
people. And nice young people too, 
the kind that go to church.” If Char- 
lotte said she did not want to go, or 
did not feel well, mother would say, 
in effect: “But you’d better try it, 
dear, for your own good. You don't 
just want to stay in the house al/ the 
time.” 

We are justified in inferring that, 
if this goes on now, it has been going 
on all of Charlotte’s life. She has not 
been permitted to learn to call her 
ego her own. At any point in life 
where she has succeeded in something, 
we can imagine her mother saying: 
“There, dear, I knew that if you did 
it that way it would work out right.” 
And if she failed: “Well, dear, I was 
afraid that if you did it that way, it 
would not work.” The mother would 
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no doubt be horrified if told she domi- 
nates her daughter. But in fact, this 
is a much more effective method of 
achieving dominance than merely giv- 
ing orders. 

We may swing imaginatively to 
what might have happened if Char- 
lotte, at the meeting, had danced or 
joined in the singing, and even had a 
reasonably good time doing so. Upon 
her return home, mother would have 
asked : “What did you do tonight? Did 
you have a good time?” And Charlotte 
would have had to answer, in effect, 
“T danced and sang. And you were 
right, mother, I did have a good time.” 
Mother’s dominance, knowing best, 
would have been still more deeply im- 
bedded. 

But Charlotte did not dance or sing. 
So when mother does ask her the 
question when she arrives home, Char- 
lotte can say, “Oh, the other kids 
danced and sang. But I just sat and 
watched them.” At the price of not 
enjoying herself at the church, Char- 
lotte has, in a fashion, proved her 
mother wrong, given some resistance 
to the dominance. 


E BEGIN TO SEE that the 

one positive growth point now 
evident in Charlotte is, strangely 
enough, not joining in activities and 
enjoying herself.. This represents the 
one way in’ which, at this time, she is 
able to assert her selfhood. True, it is 
a negative way, and in a sense self- 
defeating. But it is the sole way ap- 
parently open to Charlotte at this 
time. Her potential strength lies, there- 
fore, in ability to refuse participation! 
When this interpretation was sug- 
gested to Bonner, his first reaction was 
of shock and amazement. If this is 
true, he said, what good would it do 
to get Charlotte dancing or singing, or 
even painting? The answer was: No 
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good at all, unless it were somehow 
done as an expression of Charlotte’s 
self-affirmation, and not—as it now 
would be—as a further proof that 
mother always knows best. 

But this means that Bonner’s work, 
in the actual contact with Charlotte, 
was much better than he judged it to 
be. Unlike mother, he did not press 
Charlotte to a decision to dance or 
sing or paint, for her own good. He 
could hear with some understanding 
her feelings of discouragement, and to 
some extent draw her out on them 
without being under the compulsion to 
tell her to snap out of it. 

The net effect of the contact, I am 
inclined to think, was to create some 
confidence in him on Charlotte’s part. 
She has come one step closer to readi- 
ness for the counseling she needs. But 
not understanding the dynamics of the 
situation, the pastor has judged his 
effectiveness to be much less than it 
really was. He has established a rela- 
tionship in which patient follow-up be- 
comes more likely to have some 
chance. But ignorant of the dynamics, 
he believes onlv that he has failed. 

He believes that his following Char- 
lotte’s leads has not worked, because 
she simply restated the same feeling. 
He has not seen that, to state the 
other side of the feeling—having some 
wish to sing, for instance—would 
make it inevitable in this situation 
that she would have to sing. That is, 
there is a dynamic reason why Char- 
lotte does not move on to a positive 
attitude toward dancing or singing or 
art. From her standpoint, these things 
are not at this time positive. Partici- 
pation in them would not be strength, 
but capitulation. 

We said at the beginning that there 
is one basic point that needs to be 
remembered in dealing with all shy 
people, especially. This is, simply 
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stated, that they are shy for some 
reason, that the shyness performs 
some function in their lives. Even if 
that function appears on the surface to 
be self-defeating, as in Charlotte— 
keeping her out of dancing, singing, 
and art school—it also reveals some 
kind of positive thrust—in Charlotte’s 
case a blind attempt to maintain at 
least some sense of self-affirmation. 


NY ATTEMPT; THERE- 

FORE, merely to brush away 
shyness, without perception into what 
it may mean to the person, may do 
more harm than good. We said at the 
beginning there is one basic error that 
pastors tend to make in dealing with 
shy people. This is assuming that get- 
ting them into dctivity is necessarily a 
good thing. In Charlotte we see this 
is not so. Had the pastor been clever 
enough to get Charlotte dancing or 
singing, he would have been tempted 
to evaluate the contact as successful. 
Yet he would, in effect, have been 
aligning himself with Charlotte’s 
mother, assuring her that mother and 
pastor know best, and her own poor 
self has no self-starter. 

This is not a word against the thera- 
peutic values of fellowship. If Char- 
lotte had been able to participate, be- 
cause she wanted to and affirmed it 
for herself, in activities of the group, 
it would have been immensely helpful 
to her. If she had béen in some kind 
of group therapy or group counseling 
session, in which the members told a 
little something of their own attitudes, 
it might have been very helpful, be- 
cause it would have changed the mean- 
ing of activity participation at its 
roots. But so long as that meaning 
for Charlotte is one of knuckling down 
to mother, and not affirming herself, 
it will not be useful to her. A special 
fellowship, we may say, such as a 
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counseling relationship, is needed first. 

Runners of program as we are, we 
pastors are sorely tempted to assume 
that participation in activity is good in 
itself, provided the activity is good 
and useful. But this, as Charlotte sug- 
gests, is not enough. The activity may 
be good, and the person may partici- 
pate without compulsion at gun point. 
But if the meaning of that participa- 
tion is not inwardly liberating to him, 
if he is not doing it with true volun- 
tariness from the inside, it may not 
be a good thing. 

Our original question was: How 
can the pastor make contact with shy 
people sd that, if they need help, they 
will feel free to seek it from him? 
Bonner has given more of the answer 
to this than he realized. We can follow 
leads, especially when they express 


negative feelings. We can express 
genuine interest and understanding 


without being overcome by any vested 
interest in keeping group activity go- 
ing. We can avoid coercion even of a 
subtle variety. And we can then be 
patient, knowing that, having done 
this, we need to await the action of 
the Holy Spirit in making the person 
ready to seek help if he needs it. We 
can make ourselves geographically ac- 
cessible. Bonner could have sought 
out Charlotte in a very short time. 
But he would still have been patient, 
and considered a small gain as of great 
significance, if it really showed a bit 
of self-affirmation on Charlotte’s part. 

Like Bonner, we do well to realize 
that part of the difficulty lies not in 
understanding Charlotte, important as 
that is, but in understanding what pre- 
vents us from seeing the Charlottes of 
our congregations as they really are. 
As with most pastoral counseling, per- 
soral insight can come as a by-product 
of effective reflection on our successes 
and our failures. 
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Toward an Understanding of Anxiety 


We Can Overcome Anxiety to the Extent that We Have 


Values which Are Stronger than the Threat Involved 


BY ROLLO MAY 
Consulting Psychologist 


Dr. May’s article represents an import- 
ant and original contribution in an area 
which is in need of a great deal of fur- 
ther research. While seemingly specu- 
lative, it has important practical impli- 
cations for the counselling process. The 
second half of this article, dealing spe- 
cifically with the place of Religion and 
Anxiety, will appear in a forthcoming 
issue. 








HE FIRST POINT which needs 

to be emphasized in any discus- 
sion of the relation between anxiety 
and religion is that much more work 
needs to be done. The exploration of 
this important field has just begun, 
and there is reason to expect that the 
years ahead will bring very significant 
advances in our understanding of the 
interrelation of anxiety and religion. 
The discussion today, therefore, will 
be successful not chiefly as a definitive 
statement now on this problem, but 
rather as it may stimulate the kind of 
study of anxiety and religion which 
has not yet been done. 

Soren Kierkegaard’s essay on anx- 
iety, written in 1844, remains the most 
comprehensive and profound book on 
this subject. It is regrettable that the 
English translation of the book refers 
to “dread” instead of “anxiety.” De- 
spite the psychologically penetrating 
quality of Kierkegaard’s book, it was 
written before there was any know- 


ledge or method in the field of depth 
psychology. What is needed is study 
which aspires to the scope and pro- 
fundity which Kierkegaard had in his 
work, but which makes use of the new 
understanding of the mind and emo- 
tions which has been evolving since 
the original discoveries of Sigmund 
Freud. 


A second book of significance for an 
understanding of anxiety and religion 
is that by Oskar Pfister, which has re- 
cently appeared in Eng!ish translation 
under the inaccurate title, Christianity 
and Fear. Actually the work is about 
Christianity and anxiety. Pfister is a 
Swiss Pastor who was one of the first 
followers of Freud in the original psy- 
choanalytical movement. His book on 
anxiety and religion makes a very real 
and much needed contribution to the 
problem, but the inaccurate translation 
(angst is translaied as fear and furcht 
as dread) makes it difficult to assimi- 
late this contribution without careful 
study. Pfister’s writing also has the 
great merit of presenting a survey of 
anxiety in religious history. But I 
believe there are crucial aspects of the 
problem of anxiety and religion which 
are omitted from Pfister’s book. 


Most of the recent work and writ- 
ings on anxiety and religion from the 
psychological side suggest, following 
Freud, that religion is a _neuwfotic 
symptom utilized for the purpose of 
allaying anxiety. But discussants of 
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this question from the religious side 
have, in contrast, tended to state that 
if a person has faith in God his anx- 
iety will be overcome. There is truth 
in both these statements, but both are 
wrong at major and fundamental 
points, and neither gets below the sur- 
face of the problem. 


Y STUDY OF ANXIETY dur- 

ing the past five years has in- 
cluded the endeavor to find a common 
denominator in the understanding of 
anxiety among the theories and work 
of the various investigators who have 
pursued this problem. It seemed to 
me necessary to examine what psycho- 
analysts, psychiatrists, cultural histo- 
rians, theologians, philosophers, neu- 
rologists, and others who discuss anx- 
iety, had found which might lead in 
the direction of a comprehensive 
theory of anxiety. It appeared to me 
that if this synthesis were possible, it 
would not only have considerable sig- 
nificance in itself, but it would also 
provide a foundation upon which more 
fruitful research could be carried out 
by people in the various professional 
groups. 

There are two assumptions which 
will be basic to the rest of my discus- 
sion in this paper. By considering them 
as assumptions, I do not mean to im- 
ply that there is no evidence to rein- 
force them, but rather that they are 
hypotheses in the light of which the 
maze of different concepts of anxiety 
and religion make sense. 

The first assumption is that there 
is very close relationship between anx- 
iety and religion because they both 
arise out of the basic level in man in 
which he experiences himself as a hu- 
man being. 

The second assumption puts more 
specific content into the first. It states 
that both anxiety and religion arise 


not only out of man’s general exist- 
ence as a human being, but his exist- 
ence specifically as an individual in 
some respects apart from ard over 
against his fellow man (i.e. the social 
group of which he is inevitably a mem- 
ber) and also over against the realm of 
non-human being and of inorganic mat- 
ter. We may anticipate later discussion 
by stating that the gap which exists be- 
tween a man and everything else needs 
to be at least partially bridged, and 
that this can be accomplished by love 
and by creative work. But the need 
to bridge the gap gives rise both 
anxiety and to religion. 


It is not necessary to do more than 
mention here the fact that anxiety is 
different from fear. Fear is a response 
to a threat that is specific, objective, 
and which can be defined. In contrast, 
the feeling which we refer to as anx- 
iety is vague, diffuse; it is a condition 
in which we feel threatened as if 
the very foundation of 
had been knocked out from under us. 
The very notion of anxiety implies our 
powerlessness to meet the threat. In 
its full-blown form, anxiety is an ex- 
cruciating painful experience. 


existence 


In the light of this, I propose the 
following comprehensive definition of 
anxiety: Anxiety is a reaction to a 
threat to the existence of one’s self as 
a human being, or to values that one 
identifies with that existence. 


T MAY BE USEFUL if we gave 

a brief summary of Freud’s under- 
standing of anxiety and show what has 
been taken over from it. Freud began 
his work on anxiety by pointing out 
the relation between anxiety and re- 
pressed libido. He held that when 


libido became repressed, it was trans- 
formed and then expressed indirectly 
So far as it 


in the form of anxiety. 
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goes, this is a sound phenomenological 
description of much anxiety. 

Later Freud altered his theory radi- 
cally when he developed his general 
theory of the ego, id, and super-ego. 
His first theory had implied that the 
whole process operated unconsciously, 
and that anxiety was therefore related 
to the id or the libido. In his later 
theory he held that the ego sensed 
danger in the external world and then 
engineered a repression by means of 
anxiety. His second theory involves, 
as he put it, an “anxiety of the ego” 
rather than an “anxiety of the id.” 

As we see it now the second theory 
is a theoretical improvement over the 
first, but it still leaves much to be de- 
sired. For the theory states that if a 
human being has libido which he has 
a need to express in relation to the ex- 
ternal world—the child in relation to 
his parents, the adult in relation to his 
peers—and that if this cannot be ex- 
pressed, repression must be resorted 
to. In this theory the only concept of 
the content of anxiety is libido, or 
more specifically, frustrated libido. 

Freud of course based his concept of 
anxiety on his exceedingly broad 
theory of sexuality. But a point which 
Freud apparently did not see is that 
sexual or any other frustration differs 
in its reaction upon us, depending 
upon who frustrates us. If we are 
frustrated by one person a great deal 
of anxiety may be engendered. If we 
are frustrated by another person we 
may take-it in our stride. In addition, 
many people who have all kinds of 
sexual expression still experience frus- 
tration and anxiety. This suggests 
that the problem must be viewed on a 
different and deeper level. 

It must be that what causes anx- 
iety is related to the import of the re- 
lationship between the two persons. 
The amount of weight we put on a 


relationship with another person is de- 
cisive for the amount of frustration 
which that person’s rejection can cause 
in us, and therefore the intensity of 
anxiety which such a relationship is 
capable of producing in us. Another 
way of saying this is that the decisive 
factor is directly related to the value 
we attribute to the inter-personal re- 
lationship. 

Thus we may see the basic truth in 
Freud’s point of view on anxiety with- 
out overlooking the fact that frustra- 
tion seen as merely something sexual 
or economic is an insufficient descrip- 
tion of what actually produces anx- 
iety ; and that, -in contrast, a compre- 
hensive understanding of anxiety can 
come only through a study of the 
threat to the basic values of the indi- 
vidual involved. 


HE EVIDENCE WHICH bio- 

logical and psychosomatic obser- 
vations present for an understanding 
of anxiety is striking. Perhaps the 
most interesting illustration of this is 
in a patient named Tom whose story 
is completely reported in a recent book 
by two physicians... Through an in- 
jury to his throat in early life, Tom 
has been forced thereafter to take 
nourishment through an opening lead- 
ing directly into his stomach. The 
fact that a portion of the stomach was 
visible to the outside observer, includ- 
ing the color camera, made it possible 
to study the physiological aspects of 
emotions in Tom as in few other peo- 
ple. 

The physicians who studied Tom” 
over a period of years, discovered that 
when Tom was in a situation of fear, 
that is when he was confronted by a 
specific threat, his gastric reactions 
were curtailed in preparation for‘ his 





(1) Human Gastric Function, by Wolf 
and Wolff. 
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meeting the danger. (This is in ac- 
cord with Cannon’s “flight or fight” 
physiological mechanism.) It is true 
that such a threat might cause Tom 
some pain and difficulty; but so long 
as he knew clearly what it was, he 
could react to it. But on any occasion 
when Tom was threatened at the point 
of some basic function or value in his 
life, anxiety resulted, along with hy- 
per secretion of gastric juice, and 
other signs of psychophysical conflict. 

For instance, at one time Tom 
thought he might lose his job at the 
hospital. To support himself and his 
family he would then have had to go 
on relief. His pay at the hospital was 
small and what he would have gotten 
from relief funds would have been 
néarly the same as his salary, so that 
the threat to Tom could not have been 
basically economic. But there was a 
serious threat to the values Tom iden- 
tified with his existence. Along with 
this threat Tom exhibited au the psy- 
chological and physical symptoms of 
anxiety. At that time he said: “If I 
could not support my family I’d as 
leave jump off the end of the dock.” 

That is, the threat was to Tom’s 
concept of himself as a human being, 
with the attendant power, responsibil- 
ities, and self-respect. Thus it is a 
threat to the values one identifies with 
one’s existence which produces anx- 
iety. 

Tom’s story also shows us that anx- 
iety is the basic problem, and that 
fear is to be understood after under- 
standing anxiety rather than vice 
versa. Fear attacks the periphery of 
our existence whereas anxiety threat- 
ens the center. We may compare these 
two to a military situation. If the 
country is overrun and the inner lines 
are so threatened that we cannot know 
where to stand or move, then we have 
panic, a feeling that there is no foun- 
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dation on which to stand, and -there- 
fore anxiety. 

This, in the psychology of the indi- 
vidual, is equivalent to the breakdown 
of the relation between subject and ob- 
ject which accompanies anxiety. The 
threat is to the inner citadel. In fear, 
in contrast, we are able to orient our- 
selves spatially with respect to the 
danger; we have some direction in 
which to move and some reasonably 
clear conception of the enemy. 


NXIETY BEGINS very early in 
A the life of the human being, per- 
haps even in the first week of life. Its 
first focus is the threat to the value 
which inheres in the security which 
comes from relationship with the 
mother. This involves a threat both 
to the biological survival of the child 
and to its security. We know that it 
is in this close relationship with the 
parent, especially the mother, that the 
child becomes aware of himself as 
himself and gradually realizes he is a 
self as differentiated from his parents. 

It is a vital necessity of the child’s 
growth that he come to realize this dif- 
ferentiation. This experience of the 
self, or specifically of the autonomy of 
the self, arises out of potentially anx- 
iety-creating experiences. One may 
say that if there were no experiences 
of anxiety, the sense of selfhood 
would not arise; and if the human 
being had no awareness of selfhood, he 
would likewise not experience neurotic 
anxiety. 

The child soon discovers that con- 
flicts with his parents are potentially 
present in his relation with them, and 
that becoming a self implies being able 
at times to take a stand against the en- 
vironment as well as for it. This ex- 
perience is fraught with anxiety that is 
the beginning of a realization that one 
stands in a sense as an isolated person. 
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It is because of this basic fact of the 
human situation that Kierkegaard calls 
anxiety and freedom two sides of the 
same experience. 

In proportion as one becomes able 
to take a stand on his own individual 
position, despite the isolation which is 
involved, one achieves freedom, auton- 
omy, and the promise of strength of 
selfhood. That is, the confronting of 
experiences which are potentially pro- 
ductive of anxiety is both a threat to 
our existence as selves and also the 
source of strength of our experience 
as selves. Paul Tillich calls this con- 
fronting the threat of non-being. 
When one confronts the threat that 
he may lose his existence as a person, 
and is able to face this courageously, 
strengthened selfhood comes as a re- 
sult. 

Another important source of data 
for the understanding of anxiety is 
neurology. The basic findings of the 
neurologists today are in many ways 
strikingly parallel to the insights into 
anxiety which have been offered by 
philosophers and intuitive persons 
through the ages. Perhaps some will 
ask, then, why the slow and tedious 
work of investigators like the neurol- 
ogists is important if Socrates and 
Kierkegaard, for example, have in- 
tuitively grasped the chief meaning of 
human anxiety anyhow. 

The fact is that a thorough and 
basic understanding of what is involv- 
ed in anxiety requires precisely the 
slow and patient methods of making 
one discovery after another which in- 
vestigators like Cannon, Goldstein, 
Liddell, and Mowrer have carried out. 
Some investigators such as Liddell 
have brought forth significant data 
from the study of animals. Goldstein 
has done very revealing work with 
persons who had lost or injured the 
frontal lobes of the brain. 


HE GENERAL conclusion of 

the investigators like Goldstein, 
Liddell, and Mowrer is that both anx- 
iety and freedom arise from the same 
capacities of man, and that these are 
the capacities which differentiate man 
from other forms of animal life. How- 
ard Liddell phrases it as follows: 


The planning function of the nervous 
system, in the course of evolution, has 
culminated in the appearance of ideas, 
values, and pleasures—the unique mani- 
festations of man’s social living. Man, 
alone, can plan for the distant 
future . . . Man, alone, can be hap- 
py. But man, alone, can be worried 
and anxious .. . I have come to believe 
that anxiety accompanies intellectual 
activity as its shadow, and that the 
more we know of the nature of anxiety, 
the more we will know of intellect. 


Goldstein describes the same point 
when he says that man is the creature 
who can conceive of “the possible,” 
and can transcend concrete events in. 
the light of “the possible.” This is 
the unique characteristic of the human 
being; it is the source of his freedom, 
and as we shall later see, the source of 
his religion and much of his anxiety. 


One will find in the literature con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
whether only man is capable of anx- 
iety. But when this is analyzed it is 
discovered that there is little or no dif- 
ference of opinion about facts, but only 
a difference as to what is to be under- 
stood by the term anxiety. In the 
sense in which it has been discussed 
here, only man can have anxiety. 


Wherever the individual is prevent- 
ed from affirming the possibilities in- 
herent in his development as a person, 
and is therefore thrown into inner con- 
flict, some breakdown in his develop- 
ment occurs. We may then speak of 
his having neurotic anxiety. 


Seeking to discover the sources of 
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neurotic anxiety, I undertook a special 
study of a group of people who, it was 
commonly assumed, were all in an anx- 
iety-producing situation. This was a 
group of unmarried mothers. They 
were studied intensively, through in- 
terviews, Rorschach tests, and other 
means. My broader intention was to 
discover what kind of experiences in 
early life predispose the individual to 
neurotic anxiety. Does predisposition 
to neurotic anxiety arise from the ex- 
perience in which the individual, es- 
pecially in infancy, was unable to trust 
the relationship with his parents, in 
which he was rejected, and in which 
therefore he did not have the funda- 
mental value of security between him- 
self and his parents? This hypothesis 
is a retranslation of the theory of ori- 
gin of neurotic anxiety as found in 
Freud, Horney, and others. 


N THE STUDY itself I discovered 

an astonishing fact for which at the 
time no explanation was forthcoming. 
This was that every one of the unmar- 
ried mothers who came from a middle 
class background demonstrated a high 
correlation between rejection by her 
parents and the presence of neurotic 
anxiety. But in contrast there was 
almost no correlation of these two fac- 
tors with the girls from a working 
class or proletarian background. 

Indeed, this second group were al- 
most completely free from neurotic 
anxiety. Some of the working class 
girls had been rejected and punished 
by their parents to a degree that would 
make our blood run cold, and yet in 
these girls there was little or no neu- 
rotic anxiety. The middle class girls 
fit the clinical psychoanalytical hypo- 
thesis very closely, but the working 
class girls did not at all. 

I sought for a further explanation 
of the fact. Although both groups of 
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girls had been rejected by ~ their 
parents, I found that the middle class 
girls had never been able to accept the 
rejection by their parents as an objec- 
tive fact, while the working class girls 
had done so. For example, a middle 
class girl, after telling a story in which 
it was quite clear that she had been 
severely rejected by her mother, would 
conclude, “But my mother could have 
been such a good mother.” or “Per- 
haps now my mother would be a good 
mother.” Such remarks indicated that 
the middle class girls still suffered un- 
der subjective illusions about the 
mother, still cherished the nostalgic 
hope that they would not have to ac- 
cept their rejection. 

In contrast, the working class girls 
tended to see what their mother and 
father had done to them much as an 
outsider would see it, i. e., objectively. 
When a middle class girl had had 
some experience of rejection by her 
parents, she might go to the park but 
be unable to make contact with other 
people. When a working class girl 
had some rejection experience, she 
would go to the park and play happily 
with her friends. It appeared, there- 
fore, that we must look for the origin 
of neurotic anxiety in a gap between 
expectations and reality, a gap which 
originally occurs in the relation of the 
child to its parents. 

This immediately raises another 
problem. All creative endeavor arises 
out of some gap between expectations 
and reality. But we have just demon- 
strated that this is the origin of neu- 
rotic anxiety. We now need to see 
what relation is between creative ac- 
tivity and neurotic anxiety. 

Man is the mammal with imagina- 
tion. His ability to think in terms of 


expectations, possibilities, and to con- 
trast those with reality, is what differ- 
entiates him from animals. 


We see 
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this operating in all forms of creative 
endeavor, whether on the part of an 
artist who sees in a natural scene more 
beauty than is there in reality, and is 
able to bring the beauty which he con- 
ceives into the reality of his painting, 
or in a scientist who constructs a new 
hypothesis and then endeavors to bring 
it into reality, or in an ethical person 
who conceives a more meaningful form 
of human relationships, and endeavors 
to re-create his real human relations in 
the light of his conception. 

It is certainly true that both neu- 
rotic anxiety and creative endeavor 
arise out of some gap between expect- 
ations and reality. There is neverthe- 
less plainly a striking difference be- 
tween them. Neurotic anxiety arises 
when the gap between expectation and 
reality is in the form of a contradic- 
tion. When this gap is not a contradic- 
tion, the result may be creative en- 
deavor. The middle class girls had 
neurotic anxiety not merely because 
they were rejected, but because, un- 
able to accept this rejection as a fun- 
damental fact, their expectation and 
the reality of their relationships to 
their parents were in continual contra- 
diction: 

The characteristic of creative en- 
deavor is that the gap between expec- 
tation and reality is overcome by the 
activity of the person. The person 
can at least work in the direction of 
bringing the expectation into reality. 
Thus it is quite true that man’s neu- 
rotic anxiety and his creative possibil- 
ities are two sides of the same human 
function, the unique function which 
differentiates him from other forms of 
life. But neurotic anxiety appears 
when reality and expectation are in 
contradiction, and creative endeavor 
emerges when they are at least in po- 
tential harmony. Kierkegaard (and 
later Goldstein) have held that the 
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greater an individual’s creative capa- 
cities, the greater his potential anxiety. 
My study bears out this statement. So 
far as correlations can take us, it was 
shown in my study that the more intel- 
ligent girls, and the girls with 
greater originality, were the ones with 
greater potential anxiety. But we may 
also say that the greater the intelli- 
gence and the greater the possibilities 
of creative endeavor, the greater the 
individual’s capacity for overcoming 
neurotic anxiety. 
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The Act of Surrender 


in the Treatment of the Alcoholic 


The Key to the Understanding of Conversion Is the 


Act of Unconscious Surrender 


BY HARRY M. TIEBOUT 
Psychiatrist 


The success of A. A. in the alleviation 
of alcoholism has provided psychiatrists 
with a rich source of clinical material 
for a study of the religious process. The 
paper which follows is a discussion of 
one aspect of that process, namely, the 
act of surrender. It was prepared for a 
psychiatric audience; it may have some 
pertinence for the pastoral group since 
it represents at least an effort at under- 
standing the religious life. Fully aware 
of its deficiencies, I offer the paper in 
the hope that it may seem to contain a 
measure of truth and be of some value 
to pastors in their relationships with 
their parishioners. 





iB AN EARLIER PAPER I de- 
scribed certain observations on the 
fundamental phenomena which occur 
when an alcoholic responds favorably 
to the. influence of the Alcoholics 
,Anonymous group. I laid particular 
stress upon the conversion features 
and ascribed to it a basic significance 
‘in the understanding of the success of 
their efforts. 

The changes which take place in the 
conversion process may be summed up 
by saying that the person who has 
achieved the positive frame of mind 


This article is reprinted from “Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol,” 
June, 1949. where it appeared under the 
title “The Act of Surrender in the 
Therapeutic Process,” by permission of 
author and publisher. 





has lost his tense, aggressive, demand- 
ing, conscience-ridden self which feeis 
isolated and at odds with the world, 
and has become, instead, a relaxed, 
natural, more realistic individual who 
can dwell in the world on a “live and 
let live” basis. The difference in the 
before and after state of these people 
is very real and represents, I believe, 
a fundamental psychic occurrence. 
Two points stood out to me as im- 
portant: first, the fact that the posi- 
tive frame of mind could appear under 
a given set of circumstances quite 
without special help, psychiatric or 
otherwise; and second, that the new 
state of mind had a decidedly healthier 
tone to its thinking and feeling than 
that which prevailed when the nega- 
tive tone was uppermost. 

While I do not believe that therapy 
is simply a matter of establishing a 
positive relationship with reality, I am 
convinced that the creation of a posi- 
tive attitude is one of the essential fea- 
tures in a successful therapeutic pro- 
gram, and that any experience which 
occasions such an attitude or frame of 
mind deserves careful study for the 
light it may throw on treatment in 
general. Consequently, I continued my 
observations on the conversion experi- 
ence and have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the key to an understanding 
of that experience may be found in the 
act of surrender, which, in my opin- 
ion, sets in motion the conversion 
switch, The present cominunication 
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will therefore consist, first, of a dis- 
cussion of the act of surrender, and 
second, of an endeavor to relate it to 
the therapeutic process as a whole. 


ITH RESPECT TO THE act 

of surrender, let me emphasize 
this point: it is an unconscious event, 
not willed by the patient even if he 
should desire to do so. It can occur 
only when an individual with certain 
traits in his unconscious mind becomes 
involved in a certain set of circum- 
stances. Then it can be anticipated with 
considerable accuracy, as I shall soon 
show. It cannot be defined in direct 
conscious terminology but must be un- 
derstood in all its unconscious rami- 
fications before its true inner mean- 
ings can be glimpsed. The simplest 
way to picture what is involved in the 
act of surrender is to describe a case 
in which there was a conversion ex- 
perience which seemed to follow an act 
of surrender. 


The patient is a man in his early 
fifties, highly successful in his busi- 
ness and referred to by his associates 
as Napoleon because of his autocratic 
methods when stirred up. For years 
he drank heavily to the point of fre- 
quent intoxication. This interfered to 
some extent with his efficiency but 
never to the degree that his business 
really suffered. My first contact with 
this patient occurred some 6 or 7 years 
ago when he came to Blythewood to 
“dry out.” Pursuant to our policy of 
trying slowly and from time to time 
educate the patient about the danger 
of his condition, we permitted this 
man to remain just for the drying out, 
at the same time telling him that, in 
our opinion, he was headed for trouble 
if he continued on his present course. 
Without putting any pressure on him 
and thus arousing his resistance, we 
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placed the facts before him and let it* 
go at that. 

We continued the policy of letting 
him come and go pretty much as he 
pleased, always, however, keeping up- 
permost before him the need to do 
something about his drinking and al- 
ways making it evident that we were 
not interested in drying him out but in 
the real problem of helping him stop 
his drinking. Later on and in retro- 
spect the patient, in referring to these 
tactics, said: “I used to like to come 
here. You didn’t always argue with 
me, yet I always knew just where you 
stood and knew I wasn’t fooling you 
any.” 

During all this time, however, I was 
working on his life situation so that 
ultimately it would provide the neces- 
sary dynamite to jar him loose from 
his whirl of self-centeredness. Gradu- 
ally his wife gave up her protective- 
ness and, before the time of his last 
admission, nearly 2 years ago, she had 
determined to leave him if his drink- 
ing continued. Moreover, as a result 
of some discussion with me, his busi- 
ness partner, who was really a junior 
in the firm, had decided that he with 
several key members of the company 
would tender their resignations if the 
patient did not make a real effort to 
mend his ways. 

After a particularly severe bout the 
patient was again induced to seek ad- 
mission to Blythewood. This time, 
however, I told him firmly that he 
must sign himself in for 30 days or go 
elsewhere; we were through, once and 
for all, with letting him run his case. 
He looked startled, picked up his hat, 
fingered it, and then put it on his head, 
saying, “Where’s your pen? I'll go 
to Hilltop where I belong,” referring 
to the cottage where he had sobéred 
up on previous occasions. Within 3 or 
4 days he was no longer drinking and 
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-could think reasonably straight. He 
was then informed of his wife’s de- 
cision. Instead of ranting and making 
clear where she could go, he discussed 
for the first time the hell he had put 
her through and really seemed regret- 
ful. By the end of the first week, 
quite prepared for trouble, the part- 
ner told him of the pending resigna- 
tions if the drinking persisted, only to 
be surprised and pleased with the pa- 
tient’s quiet acceptance of the decision 
and an acknowledgment of his own 
real wish to be different. The patient 
soon joined Alcoholics Anonymous 
and is now an active member of that 
organization in his home community. 
He has stayed sober up to the present. 

Recently, in discussing his experi- 
ence, he said: “You did something to 
me when you made me sign that card. 
I knew you meant business. I knew 
my wife was getting sore and that Bill 
[his partner] was fed up; but when 
you showed you were through fooling, 
that was a clincher. I knew I needed 
help and couldn’t get out of it by my- 
self. So I signed the card and felt 
better right off for doing it. I made 
up my mind I wasn’t going to run my 
own case any longer, but was going to 
take orders. Then later I talked with 
Chris [his wife] and le:rned how she 
felt, and then Bill came along, and I 
knew deep inside my heart they were 
right. But I didn’t mind. I didn’t 
get angry and want to argue like I 
used to. I kind of surprised myself 
by agreeing with them. It sure was 
nice not to have to fight. I felt calmer 
and quieter inside and have ever since, 
although I know I’m not out of the 
woods yet.” 


HAT IS THE STORY of a pa- 
tient who has been through a con- 
version experience and is still in the 
positive phase. His own account of 
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what happened stresses the signing of 
the card as the turning point in his 
experience, and I, too, am convinced 
that he is right. We can sum this 
man’s experience up by saying that 
after trying to manage his own case to 
his own near ruination, he gave up the 
battle and surrendered to the need for 
help, after which he entered a new 
state of mind which has enabled him 
to remain sober. 

This man’s experience—which, in- 

cidentally, is not limited to alcoholics 
raises three questions. 
1. What qualities were there in his 
nature which so long resisted his ac- 
cepting help and finally were forced 
to give in? 

2. What were the factors which 
brought about the final act of surren- 
der? 

3. Why does a positive phase follow 
this surrender experience ? 





My answers to these questions are 
derived primarily from my studies of 
alcoholics, but not entirely, as I have 
witnessed surrender with a typical 
aftermath in at least four instances 
among the students at Sarah Lawrence 
College. I hope through my discus- 
sion in reply to these questions not 
only to define the act of surrender but 
also to give you some conception of it 
as a psychological entity or event. 

To turn then to the first question, 
What are the qualities which make the 
patient resist so fiercely that in the end 
he must surrender or die? In the al- 
coholic, my observations have led me 
to see that the two qualities which Sill- 
man selected as characteristic—i.e., de- 
fiant individuality and grandiosity— 
may aptly explain the well-known fact 
that the alcoholic is, among the not- 
so-sick, the most unreasonable and 
stubborn about seeking help or being 
able to take it even when he seeks it. 
Both of these qualities operate in the 
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unconscious layers of the mind, and 
the influence of both must be under- 
stood if one is to see what probably 
goes on at the time of surrender. 

Defiance may be defined as that 
quality which permits the individual 
who has it to snap his fingers in the 
face of reality and live on unperturbed. 
It has two special values for handling 
life situations, whether inner or outer. 
In the first place, defiance, certainly 
for alcoholics, is a surprisingly effec- 
tive tool for managing anxiety, or real- 
ity which is so often a source of anx- 
iety. If you defy a fact and say it is 
not so, and can succeed in doing so 
unconsciously, you can drink to the 
day of your death, forever denying 
the imminence of that fate. As one 
patient phrased it, “My defiance was 
a cloak of armor;” and so it was, a 
most trustworthy shield against the 
truth-and all its pressures. 

In the second place, defiance mas- 
querades as a real and reliable source 
of inner strength and self-confidence 
since it says, in essence: “Nothing can 
happen to me because I can and do 
defy it.” For people who meet reality 
on this basis life is always a battle, 
with the spoils going to the strong. 
Much can be said in favor of defiance 
as a method of meeting life. It is the 
main source of the chin-up and un- 
afraid type of adjustment, and as a 
temporary measure it helps over many 
rought spots. 


RANDIOSITY, THE second 

quality noted by Sillman, per- 
meates widely throughout the reactions 
of the alcoholic. Differing from the 
defiance, however, which seems almost 
uniquely structuralized in the psyche 
of the alcoholic, the grandiosity springs 
from the persisting infantile ego which, 
as in other neurotic states, character- 
istically is filled with feelings of omni- 
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potence, demands for direct gratifica- 
tion of wishes, and a proneness to 
interpret frustration as evidence of re- 
jection and lack of love. The effect 
of this persistence in the alcoholic is 
not a bit different from the effect on 
any other neurotic. It is possible that 
in the alcoholic the typical arrogance 
and sense of superior worth are kept 
nearer the surface by the associated 
defiance which feeds the childish ego 
constantly by its succession of victor- 
ies. But by and large there is nothing 
in the grandiosity of the alcoholic 
which distinguishes him from the run- 
of-the-mill neurotic whose infantile 
ego survives to become a significant 
factor in adult life. It is part of the 
typical egocentricity of the alcoholic 
group and its presence is confirmed by 
any careful study of them. 

We are now in a position to discuss 
how these qualities operate in the al- 
coholics. On the one side, the defi- 
ance says: “It is not true that I can’t 
manage drinking.” On the other side, 
the facts speak loudly and with in- 
creasing insistence to the contrary. 
Again on the one side, grandiosity 
claims there is nothing it cannot mas- 
ter and control; but on the other side, 
the facts demonstrate unmistakably 
the opposite. The dilemma of the al- 
coholic is now obvious. His uncon- 
scious mind rejects, through its ca- 
pacity for defiance and grandiosity, 
what his conscious mind perceives. 
Hence, realistically, the individual is 
frightened by his drinking and, at the 
same time, is prevented from doing 
anything about it by the unconscious 
activity which can and does ignore or 
override the conscious mind. 


ET US SEE HOW this clash be- 
tween the conscious and the ‘un- 
conscious responses manifests itself in 
the clinical setting. A stimulus from 
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reality, such as a recognition of the 
downhill pattern of the drinking, im- 
pinges upon the conscious mind and 
creates acute anxiety which for the 
moment dominates the conscious proc- 
esses and is recorded in awareness as 
worry, distress, fear, and concern. 
The patient, in this state, is filled with 
a desire to quit and eagerly grabs at 
any kind of help. He is in a state of 
crisis and suffering. 


In the meantime, however, the stim- 
ulus of reality is hitting the uncon- 
scious layers of the mind and is stir- 
ring up the reactions of defiance and 
grandiosity. Since  characteristically 
it takes a certain amount of time be- 
fore the unconscious responses are 
sufficiently mobilized to influence con- 
scious mentation, there is always an 
appreciable lag before the conscious 
mind evidences signs of the underly- 
ing unconscious activity. 


Then slowly and gradually these at- 
titudes supervene. Patients express 
less concern about their drinking, 
complain that they were rushed into 
seeking help, that they are no worse 
than anybody else, that the worry of 
others is silly and a gratuitous inva- 
sion of their right, until finally mem- 
ory of their own acute period of anx- 
iety is swallowed up by the defiance 
and the grandiosity and thus loses its 
effectiveness as a stimulus to create 
suffering and a desire for change. This 
cycle will go on repeating itself as 
long as the defiance and the grandiosi- 
ty continue to function with unimpair- 
ed vigor. 

We now come to the second ques- 
tion: What were the circumstances 
which made that patient give in and 
sign that card? Let us review them 
briefly. He had been drinking for 
years and he knew his drinking was 
getting worse in the eyes of family 
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and friends. Moreover, he knew that 
his condition had reached such a stage 
that both his wife and his business as- 
sociates were leaving him and thereby 
withdrawing their support and pro- 
tection. He was threatened with the 
task of managing himself and his con- 
dition entirely on his own, and in this 
state he sought my help and protection 
to “dry” him up and thus fit him once 
more to resume his role of successful 
defiance and grandiosity. 


This time, however, I refused to 
follow my previous role; I had estab- 
lished myself as not arbitrary, as will- 
ing to fit into his way of doing things, 
yet not altering my own opinions as to 
what he needed. But when he was 
asked to sign the card, I knew that his 
other circumstances were different and 
that I represented the one way out for 
him. And at that point I told him, in 
essence, that he was not running his 
own case any more, or me, either. His 
last prop was thus removed; he had 
no place where he could set up his de- 
fiance and his grandiosity, nor could 
he become defiant with me who stood 
for his last bit of hope and who actu- 
ally had become established as an ullti- 
mate resource when in difficulty. So 
he staged a brief inward debate and 
then signed the card. The act of sur- 
render had occurred. 


In short, the patient signed the card, 
first, when all support was withdrawn; 
second, when he could not in anger 
defy those who withdrew their sup- 
port, since he knew they had been pa- 
tient and long-suffering; third, when 
he found himself desperately needing 
help and had no grandiose ideas left 
about being able to drink like anybody 
else. He had neither unconscious de- 
fiance nor grandiosity left to fight 
with. He was beaten and he both knew 
it and felt it. 
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E NOW REACH THE third 
question: Why does the positive 
phase follow? Here we can only spec- 
ulate. I know that the positive phase 
comes, but not just why. Surrender 
means cessation of fight and cessation 
of fight seems logically to be followed 
by internal peace and quiet. That 
point seems fairly obvious, but why 
the whole feeling tone switches from 
negative to positive, with all the con- 
comitant changes, is not clear. Never- 
theless, despite my inability to explain 
the phenomenon, there is no question 
that the change does take place and 
that it may be initiated by an act of 
surrender. 

One fact must be kept in mind, 
namely, the need to distinguish be- 
tween submission and surrender. In 
submission, an individual accepts real- 
ity consciously but not unconsciously. 
He accepts as a practical fact that he 
cannot at that moment conquer reali- 
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ty, but lurking in his unconscious is 
the feeling, “there'll come a day”— 
which implies no real acceptance and 
demonstrates conclusively that the 
struggle is still going on. With sub- 
mission, which at best is a superficial 
yielding, tension continues. When, on 
the other hand, the ability to accept 
reality functions on the unconscious 
level, there is no residual battle, and 
relaxation ensues with freedom from 
strain and conflict. In fact, it is per- 
fectly possible to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the acceptance of reality is on the 
unconscious level by the degree of re- 
laxation which develops. The greater 
the relaxation, the greater is the inner 
acceptance of reality. 

We can now be more precise in our 
definition of an act of surrender. It is 
to be viewed as a moment when the 
unconscious forces of defiance and 
grandiosity actually cease tc function 
effectively. When that happens the 








A Protestant minister and theo- 
logian, Dr. Lowrie became fas- 
cinated with the writings of the 
19th-century physicist Fechner 
on the phenomenon of the psy- 
che. Fechner, greatly admired by 
William James, was one of the 
first through whom psychology 
developed into an “exact” 
science. He was also a deeply re- 
ligious man who related psychic 
phenomena to religious concepts. 
The editor has skillfully con- 
densed to their essentials Fech- 
ner’s voluminous writings on the 
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individual is wide open to reality; he 
can listen and learn without conflict 
and fighting back. He is receptive to 
life, not antagonistic. He senses re- 
latedi.-3s and an at-oneness which be- 
come the sources of an inner peace and 
serenity, the possession of which frees 
the individual from his compulsion to 
drink. In other words, an act of sur- 
render is an occasion when the indi- 
vidual no longer fights life but accepts 
it. 

Having defined an act of surrender 
as a moment of accepting reality on 
the unconscious level, it is now pos- 
sible to define the emotional state of 
surrender as one in which there is a 
persisting capacity to accept reality. 
In this definition the capacity to 
accept reality must not be _ con- 
ceived of in a passive sense but in 
the active sense of reality being a 
place where one can live and function 
as a person acknowledging one’s re- 
sponsibilities and feeling free to make 
that reality more livable for oneself 
and others. There is no sense of 
“must,” nor is there any sense of fa- 
talism. When true unconscious sur- 
render has occurred the acceptance of 
reality means that the individual can 
work in it and with it. The state of 
surrender is really positive and crea- 
tive. 

To sum up, my observations have 
led me to conclude that an act of sur- 
render is inevitably followed by a 
state of surrender which is actually 
the positive state in the conversion pic- 
ture. Because the two are always as- 
sociated, I believe they represent a 
single phenomenon to which I attach 
the term “surrender reaction.” 


AVING CLARIFIED AS well 
as I can my use of the term 
“surrender,” I must now try to relate 
that concept to the therapeutic process. 
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While a recognition of the dynamic 
force of the event has proved enlight- 
ening in many directions, it has been 
particularly helpful in understanding 
the fluctuations in the moods of pa- 
tients, and in certain aspects of 
therapy. 


The problem of one patient took on 
meaning for me when I grasped the 
fact that he had experienced an act of 
surrender at the time he attended his 
first Alcoholics Anonymous meeting. 
A man in his middle thirties, he tells 
his story this way: 


I was licked. I’d tried everything and 
nothing had worked. My wife was pack- 
ing to leave me; my job was going to 
blow up in my face. I was desperate 
when I went to my first A. A. meeting 
When I got there, something happened. 
I don’t know to this day [a year later] 
what it was, but I took a look at the 
men and women there and I knew they 
had something I needed, so I said to 
myself: “I'll listen to what they have to 
to tell me.” From that time on, things 
have been different. I go to meetings, 
work with other drunks and study all | 
can about alcoholism. I know I’m an 
alcoholic and I never let that fact es- 
cape me. 


Now if you stop and review this 
man’s account, you will note the state- 
ment, “I'll listen to what they have to 
tell me.” In that comment to himself 
the patient initiated his act of surren- 
der. There was no lip-service in his 
willingness to listen, he really wanted 
help; there was no defiance or grandi- 
osity available at the moment to dilute 
his listening. He was accepting with- 
out inner reservation or conflict the 
reality of his condition and the need 
for help. Significantly enough, at 
this point he goes on to say: “From 
that time on, things have been differ- 
ent.”” Subsequent events clearly in- 
dicate that this man did experience the 
typical change which I have been call- 
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ing conversion and that from then on 
things were different. His wife, com- 
menting on this change, said feeling- 
ly, “It’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever could imagine. The only trouble 
is that I still have to keep my fingers 
crossed because it still doesn’t make 
any sense to me.” 

The patient, however, consulted me 
because he “didn’t like the way things 
were going.” By that he meant that 
he was finding himself cranky at home 
and irritable in business, signs which 
his experience in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous had taught him were ominous. 
When I asked him why he had given 
up drinking, he replied that he had 
made up his mind to quit, so he did, 
although he had to admit that Alco- 
holics Anonymous had been helpful. 

A little surprised at this simple as- 
sertion, and doubting it somewhat, I 
plied him with further questions and 
so got the real story. This showed 
that he had a typical surrender experi- 
ence which was followed by a typical 
positive aftermath. But I also saw 
that the change had not lasted and 
that after several months of living in 
a state of surrender, he had slowly 
reverted to his former attitudes and 
ways of feeling. In other words, the 
surrender reaction did not fix itself in 
the personality, thus allowing the re- 
turn of the previous state of mind. 


HE FATE OF THE surrender 

reaction is in itself an interest- 
ing study. For some, the surrender 
experience is the start of genuine 
growth and maturation. For others, 
the surrender phase is the only one 
ever reached. Thus they never lose 
the need to attend meetings and to 
follow the program assiduously, ap- 
parently relying on the constant re- 
minders in their daily existence to 
supply the necessary impetus to the 
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surrender feeling, at least insofar as 
alcohol is concerned. 

For a few, there seems to occur a 
phenomenon which might be called 
“selective surrender.” After the ef- 
fects of the initial surrender experi- 
ence have worn away, the individual 
reverts to being much the same per- 
son he was before, except that he does 
not drink and so has no battle on that 
line. His surrender is not to life as a 
person but to alcohol, that is, to absti- 
nence from it, as an alcoholic. Many 
other and different aftermaths un- 
doubtedly occur, but study of any or 
all of them would, I am sure, disclose 
the same basic fact: that the surren- 
der experience is followed by a phase 
of positive thinking and feeling which 
undergoes various vicissitudes before 
it either becomes established in some 
form in the psyche or is lost complete- 
ly, to become merely a memory and a 
mirage. 

From the standpoint of therapy, 
recognition of the surrender reaction 
throws a challenging light upon many 
clinical phenomena which are general- 
ly held to be of significance in the 
process of getting better. For instance, 
in catharsis it is not what is revealed 
but the act of surrender that preceded 
and permitted the revealing which, in 
my opinion, produces the character- 
istic afterglow of positive feeling. 
This also explains its temporary ef- 
fect, just as in the conversion experi- 
ence of the alcoholic. Again, the fre- 
quent unexpected “lifts” derived from 
seemingly ordinary first interviews, 
while they may be considered trans- 
ference phenomena, seems to me more 
in the nature of surrender reactions 
based upon the fact that the interview 
was found palatable and there was a 
decision to continue, which implies 
“surrender” to the psychiatrist. 

The very decision to come to a psy- 
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chiatrist, through its surrender signi- 
ficance, often has an ameliorating in- 
fluence. It certainly accounts for.the 
remark of a patient who said: “Once 
I rang your doorbell, I felt 75 per 
cent better.” The phenomenon of re- 
lease, which makes people realize that 
in losing their lives they are finding 
them, becomes explicable if one sees 
that the surrender which precedes the 
sense of release stills the inner fight 
and hostility, thus allowing the spon- 
taneous creative elements of the inner 
self outlets for expression. 

It is in the area of resistance, how- 
ever, that an understanding of the 
surrender reaction sheds the greatest 
light upon the therapeutic process. 
Regularly, therapy advances by fits 
and starts. For a while there is a 
period of resistance; this is worked 
through, permitting progress in in- 
sight and awareness of the emotional 
interplays in the unconscious life. 
Then another point of resistance is 
encountered and again it must be fer- 
reted out and dissolved before further 
constructive steps may be _ taken. 
Meeting resistance and working it 
through are the everyday tasks of 
therapy and familiar to every psy- 
chiatrist. 

As experience will testify, a very 
frequent happening is the utterance of 
an interpretation or a remark which 
produces an effect out of all propor- 
tion to its significance. Where, before, 
the patient has been in full resistance, 
bucking treatment, difficult to manage, 
getting nowhere, suddenly there is a 
marked change, almost like the sun 
bursting through the clouds, bringing 
everything into focus and making 
everything that was a confused jum- 
ble take on form, significance, and 
meaning. For the time being, the re- 
sistances have disappeared and the 
treatment proceeds apace. 
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E HAVE BEEN ACCUS- 

TOMED to saying that the 
patient had a flash of insight and un- 
derstanding which brought clarifica- 
tion and a greater awareness of his 
individual emotional make-up. Actu- 
ally, if you examine the state of mind 
which breaks through when the resist- 
ance melts, you will find it is striking- 
ly parallel to the positive state of 
mind which an individual may have 
after a conversion experience. In 
fact, the parallel is so striking that I 
am more and more becoming con- 
vinced that the two are identical. In 
other words, I now believe that the 
abandonment of resistance during 
treatment is in reality an act of sur- 
render which, typically, as in the con- 
version experience, is followed by a 
positive state of mind in which ele- 
ments of resistance are no longer pres- 
ent. This giving-in may be sudden, 
thereby causing the patient to enter 
the positive phase so rapidly as to con- 
stitute a sudden turnover with dram- 
atic results. Generally, as in the con- 
version change which I first noted, the 
change is slower, but the alteration is 
in exactly the same direction. 

No one recognizes more than I do 
the sweeping nature of any such ob- 
servation. No one is more aware than 
I am of the need to substantiate these 
observations with clinical material. 
Some day I may be able to support 
my present hypotheses with more 
elaborate case material. I can point 
out, however, that the positive after- 
math of the so-called “successful in- 
terpretation” is no more lasting than 
the positive phase of the so-called 
“conversion experience.” They are 


both temporary, they both are sup- 
planted slowly by a new crop of re- 
sistances or negative feelings, and they 
both require further change in the un- 
conscious structures before the act of 
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surrender becomes a settled state of 
surrender in which defiance and gran- 
diosity no longer raise havoc with ad- 
justment, and serenity and the capaci- 
ty to function as a human being are 
able to take over permanently. 


In summary, my studies of the con- 
version experience have led to the fol- 
lowing formulations: 


1. That it is the act of surrender 
which initiates the switch from nega- 
tive to positive. 


2. That the act of surrender occurs 
when the unconscious defiance and 
grandiosity are for the time being ren- 
dered completely powerless by force 
of circumstance or reality. 


3. That the act of surrender and the 
change which follows are inseparable 
since it is safe to presume that if there 
is no change there has been no sur- 
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render. 


4. That the positive phase is really 
a state of surrender which follows the 
act of surrender. 


5. That in several processes, as in 
catharsis, the so-called improvement, 
or feeling better, is actually a state of 
surrender induced by an act of sur- 
render. 


6. That the state of surrender, if 
maintained, supplies to all thinking 
and feeling an emotional tone which 
insures healthy adjustment. 


In this paper I have tried to estab- 
lish the fact that there is such a psy- 
chic event as surrender and that, once 
this fact is appreciated in all its rami- 
fications, it is illuminating clinically 
and provides a basis for understand- 
ing much that takes place in the ther- 
apeutic process. 
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Pastoral Work with Older People 


Only When the Minister Has an Intimate Understanding 
of the Needs of His People Can He Reach Them 


through His Preaching and Church Program 


BY PAUL B. MAVES 


Professor of Religious Education, 
Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey 





HE HARD WORKING, able 

pastor of a large and thriving 
church mopped his brow in despair as 
he looked at the list in his hands. 
Nearly one hundred persons sick or 
shut-in; mostly older people. Another 
list on his desk contained the names of 
fifteen new families which had recent- 
ly moved into his parish. The heads 
of three of them were retired. Two 
funerals were scheduled for the fol- 
lowing day; one for a woman of sev- 
enty-nine, the other for a man of 
sixty-three. There were families in 
his membership of nine hundred on 
which he had never called in his four 
years as minister of the church. Near- 
ly one third of this membership was 
made up of persons who were sixty 
years of age or over. 

Recently plans for building a new 
church school plant and renovating the 
sanctuary had taken heavy toll of his 
time. Now pressure was upon him to 
enlarge the membership through an 
evangelistic campaign. Sometimes it 
seemed to him that older people were 
preempting his time, preventing him 


from getting at things which would 
have advanced the program of the 
church. There is no point in trying to 
urge this man to spend more time in 
pastoral work unless one can help him 
find a way to do it. 

Another minister, who served a 
church in an area where people moved 
frequently, remarked that all of his 
calling time was spent in trying to en- 
list yigorous young adults for the 
church. “If I spent the time I should 
with older people in my parish, I soon 
would have no church left to minister 
to the older people. Let the dead bury 
the dead.’ There is no use in talking 
to this man about expanding his min- 
istry to members of this rapidly in- 
creasing age group unless one can first 
show him how it can be done, and that 
it is worth doing. 

Still another pastor has a sense of 
frustration in his pastoral work. 
“What’s the use of it? I can’t see 
that I am doing any good. All I do 
is make social calls. People are glad 
to see me and I enjoy visiting, but 
what does this have to do with reli- 


gion? If one could go into every 


home, talk about religion and the work 
of the church, read the Bible, or have 
a period of prayer, I could see where 
that fitted in, but I am told people 
He sees a point in 


don’t want that.” 
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calling upon older people as a form of 
social service but feels it is a waste of 
time from the standpoint of the min- 
istry. 

More and more effective pastoral 
work will be based upon two things: a 
clear conception of the nature and 
function of pastoral work as an inte- 
gral part of the redemptive ministry 
carried on in the name of Christ; and 
a set of principles by which a pastor 
can manage the time at his disposal to 
the greatest advantage to the Kingdom 
of God. Let us look at these briefly 
with the older people in mind, remem- 
bering that on the average, one of 
every ten persons in our parishes is 
sixty years of age or over, and that 
this proportion is expected to double 
within the next twenty-five years. 

To begin with, one does not call 
primarily because it pays to call, al- 
though this is a selling point some- 
times used in trying to interest minis- 
ters in pastoral work. It is indeed true 
that faithful and effective pastoral 
work is often responsible for the vi- 
tality of a church. But this may not 
always be true. Ineffective calling may 
simply alienate people. Calling upon 
older people, or the indigent, or the 
delinquent, may not pay in terms of 
larger memberships or bigger income, 
and may even take time from the culti- 
vation of the wealthy members in the 
interest of the church budget. For 
this reason the needs of the institution 
sometimes deflect ministers from 
serving the needs of persons. To call 
because it pays is a subtle form of ex- 
ploiting persons. 


EITHER DOES ONE call be- 
cause the parishioners expect it 
and need to be placated, although it is 
true that most people expect that the 
pastor will call upon them, and feel 
neglected if he does not. Neither does 
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one call to silence criticism and to 
soothe ruffled feathers, although effec- 
tive calling often does straighten out 
misunderstandings and make for good 
public relations. 

One calls because of the command 
Christ gave to Peter to “feed my 
sheep.” One calls remembering the 
words of the Master: “inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” One calls to save souls and 
not to salvage institutions in the faith 
that the institution must be willing to 
lose its life for His sake if it is to find 
it. One calls because the gospel must 
be told to every man as well as preach- 
ed in every part of the earth, and be- 
cause it must be made relevant to in- 
dividual needs. 

One calls to help individuals find 
their rightful places in the fellowship 
of believers and invest their talents in 
the service of the Kingdom of God. 
One calls in order that his preaching 
might speak to the condition of the 
people, and that the church program 
might be geared to their needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities. Most of us came 
into the church, and probably most of 
us went into the ministry, because of 
a personal word spoken by someone 
who was interested in us as individ- 
uals. 

More specifically, what does one do 
when he calls upon older people? First 
of all, he comes as a representative of 
the fellowship which is the body of 
Christ. By his coming he signifies 
that those who are in the fellowship, 
and God Himself, are interested in the 
person upon whom he is calling, that 
they are welcome in that fellowship. 
Older people are frequently lonely. 
Mrs. Brown has lost her husband and 
lives alone in a house that is far too 
big. The Blacks have moved to a 
strange community and have not been 
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able to make friends. They do not 
feel at home in the church for not only 
the people but the order of worship is 
strange. 

Older people often feel unwanted. 
Mr. White has been retired simply be- 
cause he is sixty-five and therefore has 
been told that his services are no long- 
er valuable or needed. Now he has no 
interest in life, and has lost his status 
in the community. Mrs. Jones is liv- 
ing with her daughter and son-in-law 
and two children in a small apartment 
where the cramped quarters and the 
burden of an extra mouth to feed 
cause mutual frustration and resent- 
ment. The Andrews have seen their 
children get more education than they 
had, move into a higher social bracket, 
and become a little bit ashamed of 
their parents. 

By way of contrast to all this the 
church values them not because they 
can make a contribution, but because 
they are children of God, not because 
of any status they have won for them- 
selves by their work, but because of 
the heritage they have received in the 
gospel. The pastor’s coming tells them 
that. 

Secondly, the minister comes as one 
who is ready and willing to listen, and 
his listening is creative, bringing re- 
lease for pent up feelings, and a new 
perspective on situations. He is will- 
ing not only to listen to words of ap- 
preciation and to hopes, but to com- 
plaints, tales of woe, confessions of 
sin, resentments, hates, fears, and sor- 
rows. His listening is creative because 
he understands how the parishioner 
feels and why he feels that way, be- 
cause he accepts the person as he is. 


HE MINISTER, LIKE God, 
must remember the frame of his 
parishioners. They are imperfect per- 
sons, not paragons. In other words, the 
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minister mediates God’s forgiving 
grace and unconditional love to his 
parishioners. By his attitude he echoes 
his Master’s words: “Neither do | 
condemn thee. Go thou, and sin no 
more.” Many people stop listening to 
older people because they think they 
have nothing important to say, because 
they are not interested, because they 
resent them, or because they are afraid 
of them. It has been noted that minis- 
ters sometimes cut their visits short so 
they will not be trapped, as they feel, 
in a garrulous flow of reminiscence 
which they believe is due to old age, 
when in reality it may be due to 
anxiety generated by loneliness and 
frustration. 

Others are frankly repressive, let- 
ting their parishioners know that they 
should not feel that way, that they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
being so ungrateful, that they should 
look on the bright side of things. Such 
ministers would do better not to call, 
for they compound the burden of guilt 
while denying the grace of forgiveness. 
A willing ear and genuine understand- 
ing are the greatest gifts the minister 
can give, as well as one of the most 
difficult. 

But, someone will ask, how can the 
minister break into the endless circle 
of complaint which has gone on for 
years? Is there any point in listening 
to a boresome, circumstantial account 
of by-gone days repeated over and 
over again? Here is where profession- 
al skill beyond the scope of this article 
may be called for, and sometimes one 
can not break through, for these pat- 
terns may be defenses which immure 
the real self. Occasionally to hear an 
older person out, to indicate interest in 
him as a person, and to help him to 
find a real sense of joy in present 
achievements in time may change his 
whole tone. 
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In the third place, when the minister 
calls he is learning to know his parish- 
ioner, to assess his needs and his as- 
sets. He will use this information in 
planning his program. He may dis- 
cover that Mr. Jones is a retired car- 
penter bored with idleness, and he will 
enlist him to fix the furniture in the 
nursery. He may find that Mr. Smith 
is a retired teacher who may take a 
class of juniors to the mutual profit of 
each. And here is Mrs. Johnson, a 
widow, who needs to be referred to 
the department of public welfare and 
then helped to accept such assistance. 
It may occur to him that some of these 
people need to be brought together in 
a class or a club, that there may be 
some occasion in some service to hon- 
or an older person for a very real con- 
tribution to the life of the church. 

As a result of this calling, which 
furnishes him with names and dates, 
the contact of the church is personal- 
ized with birthday and anniversary re- 
membrances. He will learn which per- 
sons would like to have the commun- 
ion brought to them but are too shy to 
ask for it, and which ones would like 
a devotional manual or a home depart- 
ment quarterly. 

In the fourth place, the pastor calls 
to acquaint his parishioners with the 
services, resources, and opportunities 
in the church, and to enlist their inter- 
est in and loyalty to the Kingdom of 
God. Sometimes the only way one can 
reach certain people is to seek them 
out. The gospel is for older people as 
well as youth, for older people are 
primarily persons and not primarily 
older. 


BVIOUSLY NO PASTOR can 
do all the pastoral work that 
might be done, for his time is limited. 
In some of the liturgical churches 
where the pastor may not be burdened 
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with so many organizational responsi- 
bilities, he may have twenty to thirty 
hours a week to spend in calling. In 
the more evangelical churches, where 
promotional methods and _ organiza- 
tional duties may be greater, the pas- 
tor may not have more than twelve to 
fifteen hours to spend in calling. 

One study of calling in a metropoli- 
tan area disclosed that the pastors 
averaged less than seven calls a week, 
a fact which the investigator felt ac- 
counted for the weakness and lack of 
influence of the churches in that area. 
In spite of the real difficulties of 
reaching people in the city and the lack 
of pressure for calling due to the fact 
it is hard to check up on what the pas- 
tor is doing,we assume that no pastor 
would be content with less then ten 
hours a week spent in pastoral work, 
including interviews held in his study 
with parishioners who seek him out. 

Therefore even under optimum con- 
ditions the pastor needs to exercise 
some principles of selectivity for the 
direction of his pastoral work, which 
brings us to the second main consider- 
ation in this article. Four such prin- 
ciples come to mind. Again we illus- 
trate with older people. 

The first principle is that the pas- 
tor does those things primarily which 
he alone can do or which he can do 
better than anyone else by virtue of his 
additional training or special position; 
and he delegates to others those things 
which they can do as well or even bet- 
ter than he. To begin with, this means 
that the laymen of the church will be 
enlisted and trained to do most of the 
friendly visitation and personal serv- 
ices for older people ; to welcome those 
who are newcomers; to run errands 
for the shut-ins; to address the birth- 
day and anniversary greetings, and to 
deliver the sunshine baskets. 

There are several values which are 
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safe-guarded by this delegation which 
actually strengthens rather than dilutes 
pastoral work. One is that the church 
will be built around the cooperative 
endeavor of the congregation and not 
around the personality of one man, 
which makes of it a congregation and 
not a group of devotees. Another gain 
is that the time of the minister may 
then be given to those things he is 
most qualified to do, such as the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and 
pastoral counseling. 

Still another gain is that his role of 
a pastor will not be overlaid with the 
role of the errand boy. This last is an 
important consideration, for there are 
some older people, as well as others, 
who will try to cast him into the role 
of a son whom they can command, or 
into the role of a personal agent or 
servant whom they can use for their 
own aggrandizement. 

This does not mean that the pastor 
never brings a book from the library, 
or delivers the flowers from the 
church, or takes an older person for a 
ride in his car, but it does mean he 
will be aware of the effect of what he 
is doing upon his relationship to his 
parishioner. Because of the rather in- 
tangible nature of the pastoral coun- 
seling relationship many pastors are 
tempted to do things for parishioners 
instead of helping them to do things 
for themselves. It is flattering to have 
persons dependent upon one or to 
shower gratitude upon one for his 
largess. 

As a general rule, to do such things 
makes it more difficult to be a coun- 
selor, unless the situation can be clear- 
ly defined, is understood by both the 
pastor and the parishioner, and can be 
restructured according to need. On the 
other hand, to sit at the bedside of a 
sick husband to give a wife one night’s 
sleep may be the finest kind of way to 
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build rapport which will enable real 
pastoral counseling to be done. 


F THE PASTOR IS to delegate 
the generalized visiting and social 
service functions, this means that he 
must carefully select his lay assistants, 
train them to do a particular job, and 
direct them as they do it. Some older 
people themselves will make the best 
kind of visitors, and often they have 
more free time for visiting, as well as 
greater poise due to maturity. Train- 
ing will include several briefing ses- 
sions, either individually or in groups, 
and occasional conferences at which 
the visitors can report on their work, 
discuss the problems that have arisen, 
and receive further assignments. 

One pastor of a small country cir- 
cuit made excellent use of a group of 
young women as visitors in the parish- 
es where he was non-resident. Such 
a group becomes a staff of assistant 
pastors. Furthermore, where it is pos- 
sible to give them the special training, 
and where parishioners have special 
aptitudes, there is no reason why they 
can not share some of the load of pas- 
toral counseling. Roy Burkhart has 
done a remarkable job of teaching his 
laymen to carry on counseling in the 
Community Church in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The second principle is that all 
groups in the church receive a fair 
proportion of the minister’s time and 
attention, so that he does not major on 
young people, or young adults, or the 
wealthier members, nor even upon the 
older people. But to say that because 
older people constitute ten per cent of 
the membership that one has fulfilled 
his obligation if he spends ten per cent 
of his time with them is far too me- 
chanical. 

This then brings us to the third 
principle, and that is that the minister 
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calls on the basis of priorities accord- 
ing to need. Russell Dicks, in Pastoral 
Work and Personal Counseling, has 
rightly suggested that persons in crisis 
should have the first claim, those un- 
der continuing strain the second, and 
routine calls the third. Crisis has usu- 
ally been interpreted to mean death, 
critical illness, surgery, or some sort 
of castastrophe such as bankruptcy, 
flood, or fire. 

In the case of older people, how- 
ever, our notion of crisis must be en- 
larged to include retirement, moving 
away from the old home to a new, 
coming to the end of one’s financial 
rope and facing the necessity of ac- 
cepting help from others. A continu- 
ing strain would include such experi- 
ences as chronic illness, inadequate 


housing, interpersonal tensions, and 
undergoing the menopause or cli- 
macteric. Routine calling, of course, 


is systematic house-to-house visiting in 
order to have a personal contact with 
each of the members. 


HE FOURTH PRINCIPLE 

modifies the third, and grows out 
of the recognition that as desperately 
as some people need help, many of 
them cannot accept any real help. 
Therefore the pastor spends his time 
not only upon those with the greatest 
need, but mainly upon those who have 
the capacity to respond to help. 

J. Lennart Cedarleaf, whose studv 
of the pastoral ministry in a normal 
setting is the most thorough yet made, 
and who discusses pastoral work with 
older people in detail in Section Two 
of Older People and the Church, dis- 
covered that older people could be 
grouped into three classes: those who 
were successfully creative, those who 
were struggling toward creativity, and 
those whose creativity was submerged. 
By way of illustration, Mr. Osterholm, 
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a retired railway engineer has been 
able to accept his age, was glad to re- 
tire, has many friends, is active in the 
church, and spends his spare time with 
his beloved flowers. Mr. Goodheart, 
however, was not able to face up to his 
declining years, and his retirement 
came as a shock. He is somewhat bit- 
ter against the company and his form- 
er associates. He has no hobby, and 
time hangs on his hands. He has re- 


acted by withdrawing from social-ac- 
tivity, and nurses his many pains. But 
he feels that there must be something 
he can do, and he rather hopes some- 
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one will reach out toward him to help 
him with suggestions or invitations. 
He does come to church when the 
weather is not too bad, and he reads 
quite a bit. Worse yet, Mr. Schmidt 
is a beaten man. He has been some- 
what queer all his life, never married, 
and lives alone in a tiny house on the 
edge of town. He has become some- 
thing of a recluse, and does not wel- 
come calls from the pastor. 

Mr. Osterholm does not need any 
particular help and can more than car- 
ry his own weight in the church un- 
less sickness or accident intervenes. 
Mr. Schmidt, while the most needy of 
all cannot receive help because his de- 
fensive retreat has become so deeply 
imbedded in his character that nothing 
short of a miracle will change him. 
The church remembers him even 
though he does not respond with any 
show of gratitude. The pastor calls 
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as a part of his routine calling to see 
if there is any break in his barricade. 
It is possible that hospitalization could 
force him to reach out for some sup- 
port that the pastor can give. But Mr. 
Goodheart does need help and can ac- 
cept it now, so the pastor calls on him 
frequently during the critical time 
after his retirement until he has work- 
ed out a more creative adjustment 

Seward Hiltner, in Pastoral Coun- 
seling, has called our attention to 
another distinction which it is import- 
ant to keep in mind in pastoral work. 
That is the distinction between that 
pastoral counseling which helps the 
parishioner turn a corner through the 
achievement of insight or new aware- 
ness of resources either within himself 
or available in the environment, and 
that pastoral work which helps the 
parishioner see it through because the 
pastor stands by or goes through the 
experience at the parishioner’s side, so 
to speak. This is the distinction be- 
tween cure and comfort. 

For example, to be present at a time 
of bereavement when a parishioner is 
prostrated and beside himself with 
grief is the ministry of comfort. To 
help him to unburden himself of his 
doubts and resentments and anxiety 
when he has begun the difficult process 
of readjustment is the ministry of 
cure. 

The pastor needs to remember that 
even where he has not helped the 
parishioner to resolve a conflict, or 
gain new insight, or change his life 
patterns in any dramatic fashion, he 
may have played a significant but less 
dramatic part in helping someone 
along the way that leads to the life 
abundant. Many times he will cast his 
bread upon the stormy waters, know- 
ing it may not come back at all. He 
will do it gladly remembering how our 
Lord first loved us. 
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Emotional Maturity 


Man Can Adjust Himself to His Changing Environment 


Only by Knowing Himself, His Desires, 


Impulses, Motives, and Needs 


BY FRANZ ALEXANDER 


Director, Institute for Psychéanalysis, 


Chicago, Illinois 


According to the teachings of modern 
dynamic psychology, emotional maturi- 
ty ts characterized by ability to become 
interested in things and persons; to 
things for their own sake, to give love 
to other persons. In other words, ca- 
pacity for altruism is one fundamental 
characteristic of emotional maturity. 
This fact supplies the biological founda- 
tion of Christian morality. 








HE EXPRESSION, “maturi- 

ty,” refers to a significant phase 
in the growth of a living organism. 
Maturity is achieved when individual 
growth is completed and the organism 
is ripe for propagation. The concept 
of maturity is used also in psychology 
and psychiatry. In this field it desig- 
nates that phase of personality devel- 
opment which corresponds to biolog- 
ical and psychological maturation. We 
call a person psychologically mature 
after he has reached a certain level of 
intelligence and emotional outlook. If 
the development of a person is undis- 
turbed, biological and psychological 


This article from the November-De- 
cember, 1948, issue of “Mental Health 
Bulletin,” of the Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene, has been reprinted by 
permission of the author and publisher. 





maturation progress more or less 
parallel with each other. Usually, how- 
ever, biological maturation proceeds 
ahead of emotional maturation. 

Each phase of biological develop- 
ment is characterized by certain well- 
defined psychological attitudes. Bio- 
logically, the newborn infant is com- 
pletely dependent upon the mother and 
accordingly his emotional attitude is 
characterized by this dependence. He 
seeks gratification for his needs from 
the mother; his security is based on 
being cared for and loved by the 
mother. Gradually, the first signs of 
independence appear. The child learns 
to use his biological equipment, he 
learns to focus with his eyes, to masti- 
cate food, to coordinate the innerva- 
tions of his skeletal muscles, he learns 
how to grab objects and to walk. He 
learns to exercise conscious control 
over his excremental functions and to 
communicate his needs by speech. 

All these functions at first are mas- 
tered separately. The eyes learn how 
to focus, the hands how to grab, the 
legs how to walk; but finally all these 
functions become coordinated with 
each other and the child is able to spot 
objects in environment, approach them 
and take hold of them. The greatest 
step towards independence is accom- 
plished by the development of the 
functions of intelligence which allow 
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a high degree of independent orienta- 
tion in the surrounding world. The 
most important phase of development 
begins with the maturation of the sex 
glands during puberty. By now the 
growing organism has* acquired all 
functions, to which finally the facul- 
ty of propagation is added. 


There follows a period called ado- 
lescence which in many respects is in 
sharp contrast with maturity although 
it introduces maturity. We speak of 
adolescent attitudes often when we 
want to emphasize that they are juve- 
nile and immature. We refer to ado- 
lescent boastfulness, insecurity, awk- 
wardness, instability, etc. Although 
biologically the adolescent organism 
reaches the end of its growth and is 
in possesion of all its potential facul- 
ties, psychologically it can be sharply 
differentiated from maturity. In this 
age the parallelism between biological 
and psychological development does 
not prevail. Biological growth by now 
is a full phase ahead of psychological 
maturation. 


In order to define maturity, it is 
helpful to point out in detail the strik- 
ing differences between adolescent and 
mature emotional attitudes. The men- 
tality of the adolescent can best be un- 
derstood if we consider this phasic 
difference between the faster biolog- 
ical and the slower psychological ma- 
turation. Adolescence is as if the bio- 
logical functions of mature sexuality 
were foisted upon an organism which 
emotionally is not fully prepared for 
it. 


The outstanding features of adoles- 
cense are insecurity and awkwardness 
which often makes a comical effect. 
Here is a young man or woman, bio- 
logically full-grown but in many re- 
spects emotionally still a child. One 
has the impression that they do not 
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know what to do with themselves in 
their newly acquired status. Their 
insecurity manifests itself in self-con- 
sciousness, both about their body and 
their personality. They do not know 
what to do with their hands and feet, 
there is a lack of spontaneity in their 
movements and speech and a constant 
effort to overcome their own feeling 
of awkwardness. A full-grown body 
is entrusted to an inexperienced mind. 

Another feature of 
adolescence is an excessive competi- 


conspicuous 
tiveness. The adolescent feels as if 
he were constantly in a test situation. 
He must prove to himself that he is 
already a man or a woman. Noblesse 
oblige! Bodily they are full grown 
men and women and this obliges them 
to behave as full-grown men and wo- 
men. The only way to do this is by 
measuring up to others, both adults 
and contemporaries. 
sertiveness, bragging, intensive com- 
petitiveness are the natural manifesta- 
tion of this state of mind. The inex- 
orable law of growth imposes upon 
them the obligation to perform ac- 
cording to their age and _ faculties. 
Lack of experience, the novely of this 
new state, is what creates the feeling 
of inadequacy which the adolescent 
tries to overcome by competing with 
others. 


Adolescent as- 


HE UNDERSTANDING OF 

adolescence gives us the clue t 
the essence of the mature state of 
mind. This consists in overcoming the 
insecurity and in being able to take 
one’s self for granted. The period of 
competition during adolescence gives 
the person opportunity to prove him- 
self to others and to one’s own self. 
Moreover, this steady competition af- 
fords a continuous practice of one’s 
full-grown capacities. During the 
period of adolescence the young per- 
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son gradually grows emotionally into 
the advanced mature status which bio- 
logically he had already reached sev- 
eral years ago. The self-confident at- 
titude of the mature person is based 
on taking himself and his capacities 
for granted. This is in sharp relief 
to the insecurity of the infant and of 
the adolescent. As a consequence of 
this inner security the mature adult’s 
interest no longer centers around the 
self. It can now be turned outwards 
towards the environment. 

Maturity can be best understood 
from the so-called vector concept of 
life. Life can be viewed as a relation- 
ship between three vectors: the intake 
of energy in the form of the nutritive 
substances and oxygen; their partial 
retention for use in growth; and the 
expenditure of energy to maintain ex- 
istence, its loss in waste, heat, and in 
propagation. As long as the organism 
grows, intake and retention outweigh 
expenditure. Propagation may be un- 
derstood as growth beyond the limits 
of the individual biological unit and 
follows the pattern of the propagation 
in monocellular organisms. 

The process of growth has a natur- 
al limit when the cell reaches maturi- 
ty. Thereafter reproduction 
through the division of the cell. When 
a biological unit reaches a certain size, 
addition of substance and energy be- 
comes impossible because its capacity 
to organize living matter has reached 
its limit. Individual growth then stops 
and propagation serves as a means of 
releasing surplus energy. 

All energy which is not needed to 
maintain life can be considered as sur- 
plus energy. This is the source of all 
sexual activity ; it is also the source of 
all productive and creative work. This 
surplus of energy shows itself in the 
mature person in generosity, the re- 
sult of the strength and overflow 


occurs 








which the individual can no longer 
use for further growth and which 
therefore can be spent productively 
and creatively. The mature person is 
no longer primarily a receiver. He 
receives but he also gives. His giving 
is not primarily subordinated to his 
expectation of return. It is giving for 
its own sake. 

Giving and producing, as Dr. Leon 
Saul correctly emphasizes in his book 
on maturity, are not felt by the ma- 
ture person as an obligation and duty; 
he gives, produces, and spends his 
energies with pleasure in the service 
of aims which lie outside of his own 
person. Just as for the growing child, ° 
receiving love and help are the main 
sources of pleasure, for the mature 
person pleasure consists primarily in 
spending his energies productively for 
the sake of other persons and for out- 
side aims. This generous outward di- 
rected attitude is what in ethics is 
called altruism. In the light of this 
view, altruism, the basis of Christian 
morality, has a biological foundation; 
it is a natural, healthy expression of 
the state of surplus characteristic for 
maturity. 

You may have the impression that 
I am speaking of something unreal, 
of a blueprint instead of reality. But 
we must realize that things in nature 
never correspond to abstract ideals. 
The platonic ideal of maturity in its 
pure and complete fori is never 
found in nature and is only approach- 
ed by human beings to a greater or 
lesser degree. Every adult carries in 
himself certain emotional remnants of 
childhood. Even the most perfect 
machine does not fulfill the ideal con- 
ditions of Carnot’s famous heat ma- 
chine which exists only on paper—an 
apparatus which works with the theo- 
retically calculated maximum effec- 
tiveness in converting heat into useful 
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mechanical energy. 


There is always 
attrition; a part of heat energy is lost 
for productive uses. The same is true 
for the living organism, which essen- 
tially is a complicated thermo-dynamic 
machine. 


HENEVER LIFE BECOMES 

difficult, beyond the individual’s 
capacity to deal with its pressing prob- 
lems, there is a tendency to regress 
towards less mature attitudes, in 
which a person could still rely on the 
help of parerts and teachers. In our 
heart, deep down, we all regret being 
expelled from the garden of Eden by 
eating from the tree of knowledge— 
which symbolizes maturity. In criti- 
cal life situations, most persons be- 
come insecure and may seek help even 
before they have exhausted all their 
own resources. Many occupations re- 
quire so much responsibility that a 
person’s ability is taxed beyond his in- 
ner means. I could not use a better 
example than the occupation of the 
nurse. The nurse’s function towards 
the patient in many respects resembles 
the maternal role because it is so one- 
sided in relation to giving and receiv- 
ing. Like the child, the patient de- 
mands help and attention and gives 
little in return. 


It must be realized that there is a 
proportion between receiving and giv- 
ing which has limits for each individ- 
ual and which cannot be transgressed 
without ill results. As soon as a per- 
son begins to feel that his work be- 
comes a source of displeasure for him, 
this is the sign that the balance be- 
tween giving and receiving is disturb- 
ed. The load must be reduced to such 
an extent that the work becomes again 
a source of pleasure. It is therefore 
highly important that the occupational 
and the private life should be in a 
healthy compensatory relationship to 
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each other. Many occupations in 
which a person assumes leadership 
and must take care of the dependent 
needs of others, involve an unusual 
amount of responsibility. Even the 
most mature person has his own de- 
pendent needs, requires occasional 
help and advice from others. In oc- 
cupations which require a great deal 
of expenditure of emotional energy) 
there is a danger of what might be 
called living beyond one’s emotional 
means. Harmonious human relation- 
ship in marriage and friendships are 
most suitable to fill these 
deficits and restore the balance be- 
tween emotional receiving and giving. 
Vacations and recreational activities 
are of similar significance. And final- 
ly one can not over-emphasize the im- 
portance of nature’s own great and 
universal device for restoring spent 
energy : sufficient amount of sleep. 


emotional 


This leads us to another important 
characteristic of emotional maturity, 
to the faculty of appraising realistical- 
ly one’s own limitations. The mature 
person is able to face not only the 
facts in the outside world but also the 
facts concerning his own self. He 
adjusts his work, his ambitions, and 
efforts to these facts and seeks his 
gratification within the limits set by 
external conditions and by his own 
personality. This faculty to adjust 
one’s needs to the existing and con- 
tinuously changing external and in- 
ternal conditions we call adaptability. 
It enables the person to meet in a flex- 
ible manner changes in the environ- 
ment and changes in himself which 
are involved in the process of growth 
and decline through aging. 
the function of the central governing 
portion of the personality, the ego. 

. This flexible adaptive 
stands in sharp contrast with auto- 
matic responses, for example, blind 
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behavior 
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obedience to existing standards. The 
child’s ego is not capable of sizing up 
each single situation on its own merits. 
As we say, he has not yet acquired a 
sufficient amount of discriminatory 
judgment. Lacking those faculties on 
which flexible adaptation is based, ex- 
perience and precise reasoning, the 
child’s behavior is regulated by paren- 
tal supervision and guidance. He can- 
not yet use his own mind and must by 
obeying them borrow from the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the adults. 

Mature behavior, however, is char- 
acterized by flexible adaptation to a 
given situation. The patterns learned 
in the past do not fit every new emer- 
gency. If the world and the individ- 
ual were both stable, fixed automatic 
patterns would be sufficient to insure 
harmonious adaptation to given con- 
ditions. Adaptation is much simpler 
therefore when conditions remain un- 
changed. The same is true for adults 
who live under extremely stable con- 
ditions. They do not need flexible 
adaptation to a changing environment. 
The typical Parisian or Viennese is a 
fish out of water elsewhere. These 
fine representatives of their native 
culture do not even attempt to change 
their way of life when they emigrate 
but create little Parises and Viennas 
abroad. A similar example is the 
tragedy of the older generation in a 
rapidly changing world. Superb rep- 
resentatives of their own age, they be- 
come disgruntled and neurotic when 
a rapid social change forces them to 
live in a new era. 


HIS PROBLEM DID NOT 

arise during relatively static peri- 
ods like the feudal period in Europe. 
As such times conditions and customs 
remained the same from generation 
to generation and the place of each in- 
dividual in society was rigidly deter- 
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mined. The same patterns of behav- 
ior descended from parents to chil- 
dren for centuries. Sociologists cor- 
rectly emphasize rapid social change 
as the most conspicuous feature of 
our present industrial era. Not only 
do two subsequent generations live 
under different conditions, but an in- 
dividual during his own lifetime has 
to readjust himself repeatedly to rap- 
idly changing material and ideological 
conditions. As a youngster he lived 
in a world of rugged individualism, in 
his twenties he was taught the bless- 
ings of political paternalism only to 
face in his mature years a renaissance 
of individual initiative. 

From this it is obvious that the first 
requirement of industrial civilization 
is a highly flexible and adaptable per- 
sonality. As we have seen, the instru- 
ment of flexible adaptation is the con- 
scious ego. The comfort of living ac- 
cording to well-tested traditions is not 
enjoyed by man in the modern era. 
Habitual behavior patterns do not re- 
quire conscious deliberation but be- 
come routine. Men living in a period 
of rapid change must develop the fa- 
culty of rapid adjustment. They must 
therefore be more aware of them- 
selves and of their needs than was 
necessary for their predecessors. 

We have characterized the mature 
person as one who is able to use those 
energies not. needed for survival in a 
productive, creative fashion by ex- 
pending them for the sake of others. 
We have seen also that this generous 
productive state of mind requires se- 
curity. Only that person who is not 
involved in his own internal conflicts, 
who is not handicapped by anxiety 
and confusion about his own prob- 
lems, is able to turn his interest ut- 
ward. 


In order to obtain such internal 
peace of mind, the person must be 
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able to adjust his internal needs in a 
flexible way to changing external and 
internal conditions. In order to have 
surplus energy which can be spent 
productively, the ego has to accom- 
plish his adaptive functions in a 
smooth and economical way. Finally, 
we have seen that the complexities of 
modern life make the adaptive func- 
tions of the ego more and more diffi- 
cult. The inevitable conclusion is that 
to reach emotional maturity in this 
present era becomes more difficult than 
it was in those periods in which life 
was simpler and regulated by well- 
tested traditions. 

In its struggle for self-preservation 
humanity develops in each period of 
history the knowledge and skills it 
needs for survival. One of the cru- 
cial problems of our industrial era has 
been to create sanitary living condi- 
tions for people in large cities. An 
understanding of contagious diseases 
became a question of life or death, 
and bacteriology and physical hygiene 
arose to meet the problem of congest- 
ed areas. Dynamic psychiatry plays 
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a similar role in respect to the psy- 


chological difficulties arising from 
rapid cultural change. The aim of 
psychoanalysis is to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the conscious ego by re- 
placing automatic adaptations and re- 
pressions with conscious control and 
flexible adjustments to the changing 
conditions of modern life. It helps a 
person to approach more closely the 
ideal of a self-reliant mature state of 
mind. This requires facing facts not 
only outside but within ourselves. The 
Greek maxim, “Know yourself,” may 
once have been a luxury; today it is a 
necessity. Man can adjust himself to 
his changing environment only by 
knowing himself, his desires, impulses, 
motives, and needs. He must become 
wiser, more judicious and more self- 
reliant; in one word, more mature. 
Otherwise he will become confused 
and frightened and regress to the 
ways of dependent childhood and thus 
become the prey of power-seeking 
minorities who will induce him to be- 
lieve that his security lies in doing 
what he is told. 
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CONSULTATION CLINIC 








We are happy to report that the following 
individuals have agreed to serve on our 
panel of experts for the purpose of answer- 
ing any of your questions in the area of 
pastoral work: Dr. William C. Menninger, 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Rev. Seward Hiliner, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Pastoral Services, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; Dr. Harry Tie- 
bout, Psychiatrist, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Psychiatry, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene: Dr. Paul 
E. Johnson, Boston University School of 
Theology; Dr. David E. Roberts, Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y.; Dr. Joseph 
F. Fletcher, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Molly Harrower, 
Consulting Psychologist; Dr. Robert H. 
Felix, Director Nationa! Institute of Mental 
Health, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Harrison S. Elliott, Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y.; Dr. Russell 
Dicks, The Divinity School, Duke Univer- 
sity; Dr. Oren H. Baker, The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Dr. Luther E. Woodward, Coordinator, 
Community Mental Health Activities, State 
of New York, Mental Health Commission. 


Dr. Rollo May, consulting psychologist, 
and lecturer at Union Theological Seminary 
and Garrett Biblical Institute; Dr. O. Spur- 
geon English, professor of psychiatry, Tem- 
ple University Medical School, lecturer in 
pastoral counseling, Temple Theological 
School; Dr. Rollin J. Fairbanks, executive 
director of the Institute for Pastoral Care, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Daniel 
Blain, medical director of the American 
Psychiatric Association; Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell, pastor of Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City; Dr. 


Carroll Wise, of the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Paul Tillich, of 
Union Theological Seminary; and Rev. 
George H. Parker, pastor of First Meth- 
odist Church, South Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts. 





A minister Asks: 
Concerning Moral Principles 
What can the minister reasonably 
expect of the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist in terms of the latter’s dealing 
with moral principles in the life of his 
patient ? 


A psychiatrist answers: 
By William C. Menninger 

My answer would be that the min- 
ister can reasonably expect the psy- 
chiatrist or the psychologist to use 
sound judgment. A few people per- 
haps have the erroneous impression 
that the psychiatrist or psychologist 
may disregard the question of morals 
as it concerns the behavior of the pa- 
tient. However, such an impression 
is grossly incorrect. The psychiatrist's 
chief interest is not in. the patient’s 
morals per se, and thus he neither con- 
dones nor condemns the patient for 
behavior contrary to social mores any 
more than he condemns him for any 
other symptomatic neurotic behavior. 
The function of the psychiatrist is to 
help the patient understand the sig- 
nificance of his anti-social behavior as 
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it relates to and affects his inter-per- 
sonal relationships and his total life 
situation. Further, the psychiatrist 
seeks to help the patient discover the 
motivations which impel him to behave 
in a way which is contrary to social 
mores. Such motivation may arise 
from his passive needs or may repre- 
sent a displacement of aggressive feel- 
ings which sometimes lead even to ac- 
tivities which are self-destructive in 
nature. 

The psychiatrist attempts to help 
the patient find more socially accept- 
able outlets with consequent greater 
happiness and satisfaction to himself. 
A minister Answers : 

By Seward Hiltner 

Speaking as a minister, it seems to 
me, first, that the pastor has no right 
to expect the psychotherapist to advo- 
cate in words that one particular 
course of action is better than another. 
As a matter of fact, it is better than 
another only if it is within the realm 
of possibility for the patient; it is not 
better if he is emotionally incapable 
of it. 

Second, the pastor has the right to 
expect the psychiatrist to assume that 
ethics and morality, in the basic sense, 
deal with “what is good” and valuable 
in life, and are not to be equated with 
a particular conventional code. This 
means that the psychotherapist, in try- 
ing to help a patient to realize himself 
more effectiveiy, is dealing with basic 
moral principles, and should know that 
he is doing so. A new and valuable in- 
sight enables the patient to take a step 
forward ethically just as it implies a 
step forward in mental health. That 
is, morality deals with really right liv- 
ing and conduct, not just with conven- 
tionally correct things to do. 

Third, the pastor has a right to ex- 
pect the psychotherapist to see the 
moral strivings in the patient, those 
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which are constructive and_ those 
which are not, for what they are, and 
to help the patient disentangle one 
from the other. He may well be sus- 
picious of a “reductionism” which as- 
sumes that all moral strivings are just 
superficial out-growths of something 
else, and he can equally question any 
attempts to favor any or all morality, 
regardless of whether it is constructive 
in the life of the patient. 

We pastors must face the fact that, 
as many people understand morality, 
it cripples their creative and produc- 
tive powers. They need a new under- 
standing of it, from the inside. We 
should encourage such new insight, not 
criticize those who can help produce 
it. On the other hand, we may well 
criticize those views of morality which 
equate it with particular and inade- 
quate conventional codes, and refuse 
to see that new insights tulfill and do 
not destroy the basic intentions of 


moral living. 
x * * 


_ Because of the importance of this 
problem for ministers and_psychia- 
trists, as well as parishioners, this 
question has been submitted for fur- 
ther elaboration to several outstanding 
psychiatrists. Their answers will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue. We invite 
our readers’ reactions to both the 
question and the answers. 

We have received a number of other 
questions from ministers in the area of 
pastoral work. We are giving serious 
thought to these questions, and are 
asking some of our experts to work on 
them. We ask you to have patience, as 
it may take a little time before we are 
ready with answers to these questions. 

* * * 

We again cordially invite our readers to 
submit their questions to The Consultation 
Clinic, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Great Neck, New York. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 








R. ROY A. BURKHART, pas- 

tor of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, is organizing a 
Teaching Conference For Ministers 
and Directors of Religious Education 
on “The Full-Guidance Church.” The 
seminar will take place from May 22 
through May 26, and will be given 
by Dr. Carroll A. Wise, head of the 
Pastoral Psychology and Counseling 
Department of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute; Dr. Herbert L. Pariser, psychia- 
trist; Dr. Harold L. Bowman, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
and Dr. Burkhart. The seminar is lim- 
ited to 100 ministers. For further in- 
formation write to Dr. Burkhart, First 
Community Church, 1320 Cambridge 
Blvd., Columbus 12, Ohio... . 

Dr. Rollo May, chairman of a com- 
mittee of psychologists related to the 
William Allanson White Institute of 
Psychiatry, spoke before a_ special 
meeting of the New York State Psy- 
chological Association on January 19, 
1950, regarding proposed legislation 
which would forbid the practice of psy- 
chology to unlicensed individuals. The 
passage of this legislation would make 
New York the first state to do so. 
There are, however, a humber of other 
states which are considering similar 
legislation. 

There is a good deal of opposition to 
this legislation by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and others because of their 
fear that such legislation would tend 
to prevent individuals who have 
demonstrated their 


competence in 


helping people with emotional malad- 
j.Sunents from practicing because they 
iday not meet the conventional re- 
quirements of psychological training. 

Your Editor believes that this is an 
important matter for the minister’s 
consideration. At the recent White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, in which outstanding psychia- 
trists, social workers, and educators 
as well as ministers participated, the 
slogan adopted for the next 10 years’ 
work was “A Full Fledged Attack on 
the Emotional and Psychological As- 
pect of Childrens’ and Youths’ Prob- 
lems.” 

“The important task in the develop- 
ment of a program for mental health 
in any community is to discover ways 
of reaching the entire population with 
preventive mental health efforts,” de- 
clared Dr. Paul V. Lemkau, Chief of 
the Division of Mental Hygiene, 
Maryland State Health Department, 
at the opening session of the Citizens 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Mental Health in New York on Janu- 
ary 21. “The real issue,” stated Dr. 
Lemkau, “is not the fact that such a 
program would save money, but the 
relief of the excruciating suffering en- 
dured by mentally disturbed individu- 
This approach is important in 
every kind and size of community, and 
the minister has an important role in 
such a program... 4 

Because of the moral as well as 
psychological factors involved in the 
problem of euthanasia and its particu- 


als.” 
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lar interest to the minister, PASTORAL 
PsycuHo.ocy is planning an article on 
this subject by Dr. Joseph F. Fletcher, 
in an early issue. 

Dr. David E. Roberts of Union 
Theological Seminary spoke on “Re- 
ligion in the Family,” at a symposium 
on “The Family and Mental Disease,” 
under the auspices of the Mental 
Hygiene Society of the State of Vir- 
ginia on February 15. Dr. Roberts also 
spoke at Riverside Church, New York 
City, on February 22, on “Psychology 
and Christian Belief.” ... 

In accordance with our promise in 
our first issue to acquaint our readers 
with Pastoral Clinical Training re- 
sources, here is our first report. We 
will welcome similar reports from 
other areas. 


A Report from the Louisville Area 
Clinical Pastoral Training: 

The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary is offering graduate study in 
the “Field of the Church and Pastoral 
Ministries” in the following institu- 
tions under the general direction of 
Professors G. S. Dobbins and Wayne 
E. Oates: 

Mental Hospital Training in 
Central State Hospital, Rev. Jo- 
seph Knowles, Chaplain; Ken- 
tucky State Hospital, Rev. Myron 
E. Madden, Chaplain. 

General Hos pital Training: 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Rev. 


Richard K. Young, Chaplain; 
Missouri Baptist Hospital, St. 
Louis; Rev. Everett Barnard, 
Chaplain. 


Clinical Pastoral Work in the 
Local Church: First Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, Rev. 
Theodore F. Adams, Pastor, and 
Rev. James Lyn Elder, Associate 
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, Pastor and Training supervisor. 


During the year, the Norton In- 
firmary (Episcopalian) opened a Psy- 
chiatric Service Wing. The interesting 
thing from a pastoral point of view is 
that the doctors have asked that the 
psychiatric aides be employed from the 
students of pastoral psychology at the 
Southern Baptist Seminary and the 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. The 
students work on a “half-shift,” are 
paid liberally for their services, and 
are given a series of group seminars 
on the “Psychodynamics of Person- 
ality.” This serves as an introduction 
to clinical pastoral training. 


The Institute on Religion and Psy- 
chiatry has been planned by one of the 
sub-committees of the “Louisville 
Plan,” the Lakeland Committee, in 
cooperation with the Health and Wel- 
fare Council of the City of Louisville. 
It is an effort to present a carefully 
prepared series of studies on the prob- 
lems where the psychiatrist and the 
minister meet—“A constructive theory 
of conflict,” “The crisis ministry of 
the pastor,” “The Church and Child 
Development,” “The Religion of a 
Sound Mind,” “The Ethical Impera- 
tives of Mental Hygiene,” etc. 


The Mental Hygiene Division of 
the Kentucky State Board of Health 
is busy with its Advisory Board, de- 
vising methods of organizing “com- 
munity teams” in focal towns and 
cities of the state for locating persons 
in need of psychological and psychi- 
atric help before institutionalization is 
necessary. These community teams 
would be composed of a medical doc- 
tor, a school principal or teacher, a 
minister, the public health nurse, and a 
business person. Such “team work” 
would be a rural application of the 
principle of the “healing team” of the 
psychiatric clinic. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 








Rotto May, is a consulting psy- 
chologist in New York City. He was 
a minister at the First Congregational 
Church, Verona, N. J., and a lecturer 
at Union Theological Seminary and 
Garrett Biblical Institute. He is the 
author of The Art of Counseling, The 
Springs of Creative Living, The 
Meaning of ‘Anxiety and numerous 
articles. ‘ 

Dr. LAWRENCE S. KusBIE is a prac- 
ticing psychoanalyist in New York 
City. He is Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, at 
the School of Medicine, Yale Univer- 
sity, and a member of the Faculty of 
the New York Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Roy A. BuRKHART is minister 
of the First Community Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. His church under his 
auspices has developed a most signifi- 
cant program of community activity, 
which is an outstanding example of 
what the church can do in and for a 
community. He writes out of a great 
wealth of experience in pastoral care. 
He is author of The Church and the 
Returning Soldier and From Friend- 
ship to Marriage as well as numerous 
articles in religious journals. 

Rev. SEwarD HILTNeER is Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the Federal 
Council of Churches, of its Commis- 
sion on Religion and Health, and its 
Commission on Ministry in Institu- 


tions. For three years previous to 
1938 he was Executive Secretary of 
the Council for Clinical Training. He 
is a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. He is author 
of Religion and Health, Pastoral 
Counseling, editor of Christianity and 
Mental Hygiene and Clinical Pastoral 
Training. 


Dr. Paut B. Maves is Assistant 
Professor of Religious Education, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J. He served as Associate Minis- 
ter of Trinity Methodist Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Pastor of the Methodist 
Church, Middlebury, Vermont; In- 
structor at New York University, and 
Research Associate and acting Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1949-50, of the De- 
partment of Pastoral Services of the 
Federal Council; Co-author of Old- 
er People and the Church. 


Dr. Harry M. Tiesout is a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist, Chairman of the 
committee on Religion and Psychiatry 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and the author of many tech- 
nical articles on the problem of alco- 
holism. 


Dr. Franz ALEXANDER, Psychia- 
trist, is Director of the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. He 
is the co-author of Pychoanalytic 
Therapy, Roots of Crime, and many 
other significant publications. 
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ASTORAL COUNSELING by 
Seward Hiltner (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury—$3.00) 


The unusual significance of Mr. 
Hiltner’s book, Pastoral Counseling, 
lies in the fact that Mr. Hiltner is one 
of the few specialists of today who 
claims proficiency in two professions. 
Thus, there emerges a book in which 
both the theological and psychological 
points of view are equally well repre- 
sented, with the result that we witness 
the birth of yet another specialty, 
namely, counseling by the pastor. 


To Mr. Hiltner’s other assets must 
be added that of the successful and 
stimulating teacher. Part of the book’s 
unusual readability comes from the 
fact that it contains samples of a novel 
teaching device whereby various stu- 
dents react to a given counseling situ- 
ation. For example, the student, and 
thus the reader, is presented with the 
following: “Miss Smith: I have had 
an awful time since Dad died. Seems 
at first that I just had to go out and 
find him. I think I would have taken 
something too, but I wasn’t sure I’d 
land in the same place where he is.” 


With this as a starting point, the 
various student pastors develop a hy- 
pothetical interview. The disparity of 
their various points of view, from the 
dogmatic to the understanding, the 
authoritarian to the too permissive, is 


an excellent way of showing helpful, 
as opposed to inadequate, handling of 
Miss Smith’s problem. 

Readers who will be interested in 
this volume would seem to fall into 
two categories. There will be many 
members of the clergy who are inter- 
ested in getting specific information 
in regard to the use of counseling in 
their work. The advisability of ac- 
tual clinical experience, the advantages 
of a personal analysis, the type of 
courses which could further under- 
standing in counseling are dealt with. 
Even more important, it is possible 
for the aspiring and interested pastor 
to derive from this book an attitude of 
mind towards the handling of human 
problems which, even without further 
explicit training, cannot but be a help- 
ful one. 

There will be other readers, how- 
ever, from very different walks of life 
who will be interested in this book 
primarily as an exposition of an orien- 
tation to counseling which, in many of 
its aspects, transcends professional 
barriers. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, very few books touch the topic 
of counseling in general from a 
sounder viewpoint or with a more suc- 
cessful use of concrete and original 
material than this volume. 

Mr. Hiltner has achieved an excel- 
lent compromise between presenting 
fairly the relevant material from dy- 
namic psychology and doing justice to 
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existing frames of reference which 
may be considered as the starting 
point of various counseling systems. 
At the same time, while he demands 
of the pastor in his capacity as coun- 
selor a knowledge of scientific facts 
in this field, he does not hesitate to in- 
dicate that the pastor has available 
unusual material and a unique ap- 
proach that is, in and of itself, a valu- 
able contribution of the counseling 
problem. 

On certain occasions and in some 
situations the pastor may have partic- 
ularly relevant material on which he 
can draw which is part of his own 
special training. Thus he comes into 
the field of counseling as an individual 
with a contribution to make in his own 
right once he has mastered the basic 
principles of helping individuals to 
help themselves towards the solution 
of their problems. 

The one criticism that can be made 
of the book is of the handling of the 
material which is found now in note 
form at the end. Some of this is so 
interesting that it is hard to see why 
it is relegated to small type. What 
constitutes the particularly frustrat- 
ing feature of it, however, is that its 
arrangement breaks the continuity of 
reading, for, if one does not watch 
one’s step carefully, one may find one- 
self reading notes apparently appro- 
priately numbered, but in actuality be- 
longing to a different chapter. 


—Motity HaArROWER 


SYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE edited by Paul H. 
Hoch and Joseph Zubin (Grune 
and Stratton—$4.50) 

This volume is the transcript of pa- 
pers and discussions at the 1948 meet- 
ing of the American Psychopathologi- 
cal Association. The first volume of 
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Dr. Kinsey’s report on sex behavior 
had appeared only a short while be- 
fore. The program committee of the 
Association felt that its regular pro- 
gram was an important forum for as- 
sessing the significance of the Kinsey 
findings in comparison with other 
types of knowledge and opinion about 
sex. 

Seen in this context, the reporting 
volume needs to be commended. Rep- 
resentatives of several professions, in- 
cluding sociology and cultural an- 
thropology, appear, as well as psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists. In ad- 
dition, one notes that contributors 
with widely differing opinions on mat- 
ters sexual nevertheless come close to 
unanimity that sex in human beings 
can be adequately understood only 
contextually. Such a point, basic to 
ethical considerations, has not been so 
clear in the more popular symposia on 
the Kinsey report. 

As might be expected, the contribu- 
tions differ in quality, profundity, and 
philosophy as well as in ideas. From 
the reviewer’s point of view, the most 
far-reaching contribution is by San- 
dor Rado, who attempts to set forth 
an “adaptational view of sexual be- 
havior.” Especially significant is the 
implication of his view for what is 
normal in sex behavior, since it goes 
directly against Kinsey and_ several 
other contributors. 

Kinsey is himself represented in the 
volume, discussing normal and ab- 
normal in sex behavior. Properly de- 
fending the methods and limited scope 
of his own studies, he nevertheless 
considers it necessary to say that 
against criticisms of this kind “we 
have no defense other than that which 
the great body of scientists in this day 
will make against any admixture’ of 
science and philosophy.” If this kind 
of dichotomy be essential to an under- 
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standing of sex, then Kinsey has won 
the point with most of the contribu- 
tors to this volume. 

It may be that any reviewer with an 
ethical interest should be considered 
prejudiced to that extent. And yet 
prejudice can not be considered suffi- 
cient explanation for believing that a 
symposium on the normal versus the 
abnormal requires philosophical as 
well as scientific equipment. One can 
not help believing that, regardless of 
the content of their particular views, 
the writers would have made a much 
larger and more lasting contribution 
to our understanding of sex if so 
many did not, like Kinsey, persist in 
splitting science and philosophy cate- 
gorically. 

Ethics, perhaps especially sex ethics, 
is in need of some revision. But the 
bases upon which that can be made 
can not be a science reputedly com- 
pletely divorced from man’s human- 
istic heritage and understanding, or 
from his best religious and ethical as- 
pirations. 

When scientists present their find- 
ings, we need to listen and be grateful. 
There is no substitution for such 
knowledge. But when this or that 
philosophy is then attached to the 
findings, with a denial that what is as- 
serted is philosophical in character, 
we need to challenge the procedure. 
The world is too much in need of 
facts about human beings to be per- 
mitted to ignore them on the ground 
of disagreement with the unacknow- 
ledged philosophy of their discoverers. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


HRIST by Maxmilian Beyer, 
(Philosophical Library—$5.00) 

This life of Jesus is written to show 

that the main work of Jesus was to 

remove the burden of guilt from the 

minds of his people. They were in 
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bondage to a distorted view of God, 
taught by their religious authorities, 
that portrayed Him as a God of fire 
and wrath who ruthlessly punished 
men for their sins, chief of which was 
the exercise of the procreative powers 
of sex. Jesus was the Great Heretic, 
who after a sojourn among the religi- 
ous cults of India, returned to de- 
nounce the laws of guilt and punish- 
ment, to declare a merciful Heavenly 
Father, and to heal the afflicted by 
emotional re-education and mental re- 
birth. 

The author has studied with able 
Biblical scholars at Drew Theological 
Seminary, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1916. He builds his case chiefly 
upon the Gospel of John; discounting 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul as 
Judaizers who were unable to follow 
the bold departure of Jesus, but com- 
promised his position by seeking to 
adapt his teachings to the framework 
of the punitive God and sin-guilty 
man. The impact of Jesus’ revolu- 
tion has been so weakened and over- 
laid with contradictions that not many 
even to this time have gained the 
health and freedom he offers. The 
argument of the author is plausible, 
though he disposes of contrary evi- 
dence too glibly by rejecting it as later 
interpolation into the text. 

The aim of the book, however, is 
not textual criticism primarily, but the 
exposition of a method for healing to- 
day, which the author discovers in the 
healing work of Jesus. Since 1926 
Beyer has been working on this meth- 
od of healing by the removal of the 
consciousness of guilt. He has named 
this procedure the Beyer Re-Educa- 
tion, as the healing is an educational 
process which he conducts in a series 
of twelve sessions, to reduce nervous 
tensions and gain a wholesome per- 
spective for living. His approach is 
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religious rather than medical, and 
while the treatment is ‘not specifically 
described in the book, the point of 
view is presented. There can be little 
doubt that a feeling of guilt is a fac- 
tor in illness, or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal of 
guilt. 

—Pavut E. JoHNson 


~O YOU WANT TO HELP PEO- 
PLE; A Mental Hygiene Primer 
for Group Leaders by Rudolph M. 

Wittenberg (Association—$3.00) 
This little book is written primarily 
for volunteer group leaders in schools, 
scouts, churches, settlements, and 
other character building agencies. In 
non-technical language Dr. Witten- 
berg discusses the nature of the rela- 
tionship of the leader to the group, 
pointing out that understanding is the 
leader’s most important function; 
some problems involved in developing 
a program and guiding group activi- 
ties, such as discipline, sex, referrals, 
and record keeping; and the nature 
and function of various types of 
groups. Particularly pertinent to 
church workers is a fine chapter on 
the contribution of the church school 
teacher to mental hygiene, or “spirit- 
ual guidance.” The book ought to be 
in every church school library to be 
assiduously circulated among church 
school leaders and teachers, and to be 
used as the basis for a series of dis- 
cussions on the church school teacher 
and group leader or counselor’s job. 
—Pavut B. Maves 


UT OF MY LIFE AND 
THOUGHT by Albert Schweit- 
zer (Holt—$3.50) 

Journalists and biographers have 
been busy in recent years writing up 
Schweitzer. Excellent as many of 
these studies are, this autobiographical 
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work is better. Rumor has it that 
Schweitzer himself thinks it the most 
important of all his works. 


Its importance lies in the fact that 
it tells the whole consecutive story, 
with the author’s account not merely 
of the outward act, but also of the in- 
ner motive. Psychologically, Schweit- 
zer is a complex person at the same 
time that he is religiously as simple as 
a child. That paradox suggests that 
simplicity is not a matter of impover- 
ishment of nature and character, but 
rather of the harmonious inter-rela- 
tion of countless interests. Whether as 
theologian, musician, or doctor, he is a 
specialist. Yet unlike most modern 
specialists, his skills are not confined 
to a single area; they are apparently 
transferable. 


His history has puzzled most per- 
Why should he do what he has 
done—bury himself in a little hospital 
in Equatorial Africa? There has been 
a consistent rationale behind his de- 
cisions, choices, and acts. In so far 
as one can hope to do so he lets us 
here into the secret springs of his 
faith and conduct. Psychologically the 
book is fascinating; ethically it is 
challenging ; theologically it is stimu- 
lating. It is, to my mind, much the 
best book of its kind for many years. 


sons. 


—WILLARD L. SPERRY 


ETTER WAYS OF GROWING 
UP by John E. Crawford and 
Luther E. Woodward (Muhlen- 
berg—$3.00) 


This is a superior book about the 
emotional, social, and spiritual growth 
of young people. It combines sensible 
idealism with scientific knowledge, 
and the result is a realistic optimism 
about youth. The authors bring to 
their writing rich clinical experiences 
in such fields as psychology, education, 
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guidance, religion, social casework, 
and mental hygiene. Their joint pre- 
mise is that man should and can be- 
come as skilled and as constructive in 
human relationships as he has already 
become in other areas of life. The 
emphasis is always on “‘you can.”” The 
book is a vote of confidence in the po- 
tentialities of youth. 


The presentation is in itself effec- 
tive. The chapter titles (“Ties That 
Bind,” “Mastering Troublesome 
Emotions,” etc.) are imaginative and 
add to the reader’s interest. Relevant 
tests in the form of quizzes are offer- 
ed early in each chapter, self-scoring 
is encouraged, and then follows an 
instructive discussion of the points 
raised. Useful suggestions are offer- 
ed not only for the modification of un- 
desirable or immature behavior and 
attitudes but also for social develop- 
ment and sound study habits. 


While the information is in itself 
fascinating and encouraging, the au- 
thors’ enthusiasm has added just 
enough of the dramatic to make the 
book almost irresistible reading. <A 
theistic concept of the world and of 
man runs continuously through the 
book but it never slips into sentiment- 
al piety. The use of the word “psy- 
chologist” in an inclusive sense is a 
wise one since most lay people do not 
yet readily distinguish between the 
various psychologically-oriented pro- 
fessions. 


The only reservation which this re- 
viewer has about the book is a tenta- 
tive one. Do the various tests and the 
self-examination which they provoke 
make for too much self-consciousness ? 
Is the already present concern of the 
shy, introverted adolescent likely to 
be accentuated? The book’s empha- 
sis is admittedly on growth, and this 
may be a sufficiently strong induce- 
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ment to overcome the temptation of 
excessive introspection. 

The chapter on choosing a vocation 
(“Major Plans and Purposes”) wise- 
ly provides for consideration of pos- 
sible alternatives, and the two chapters 
on religion (“Light on Life’s Mys- 
teries” and “Faith to Live By”) bring 
in the role of values in a very natural 
way. More attention is justifiably 
given to the problem of suffering than 
to the question of eternal life, al- 
though it is to be regretted that the 
latter is given such brief and some- 
what weak consideration. 

The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated upon the attractive format, the 





use of natural photographs, and good 
typography. Every one working with 
young people—parent, teacher, or 


minister—will benefit greatly by read- 
ing this book. 


—ROo.iuin J. FArRBANKS 


DOCTOR TALKS TO TEEN- 
AGERS by William S. Sadler 

( Mosby—$4.00) 

Here at last is a complete textbook 
dealing with the problems of teen- 
agers. There have been a good many 
pamphlets and brief monographs deal- 
ing with special subjects and special 
problems, but I do not know of any- 
thing quite so comprehensive as this. 
Dr. Sadler has not only gained skill 
in his profession, but also a lot of 
wisdom.. This he makes available to 
young people in a very readable style. 
Its chief value, it seems to me, would 
be as a textbook or source book for 
parents, teachers, or ministers who 
are teaching classes of young people 
dealing with these problems. For any 
who may feel that they have lost con- 
tact with the younger generation, this 
book should be of great help. 


—C. NEwMAN HOocLe 
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THE 
FILM FORUM 











Film reviews will be a regular feature 
of this magazine. In a forthcoming issue 
we shall review two important films on 
the problem of alcoholism and another 
on aspects of child development. 




















HE MINISTER WHO is in- 

terested in establishing a discus- 
sion group in his church on problems 
of mental health will find an invaluable 
resource in the films recently produced 
by professional groups to explain psy- 
chiatric problems in terms that the av- 
erage person can understand. Many of 
these were originally intended for the 
training of psychiatrists, or for psychi- 
atrists’ use with patients, but so great 
was the response to them that they 
have been released for use with other 
interested groups. 

Perhaps the most highly recom- 
mended and most popular are three 
films produced by the Mental Health 
Board of Canada as part of a series 
entitled, ““What’s On Your Mind?” 
Because the situations are expressed 
in simple human terms, and the run- 
ning commentary is skillfully done, 
these films carry with them sincerity 
and conviction. 

The first of the series, The Feeling 
of Rejection illustrates how the chronic 
pressure of pathological relationships 
effects personality. We see first a 








young woman, dull, apathetic, afraid 
to assert herself. She permits herself 
to be needlessly exploited in her job. At 
home she is constantly in the shadow 
of an attractive younger sister. When 
faced with difficuities, she escapes into 
headaches and other illness: The film, 
then, by a series of flashbacks reveals 
the family relationships which created 
this situation. We see the change from 
the healthy, sharing child to the inade- 
quate, insecure, weak, but at the same 
time hostile and guilty adult. She final- 
ly is made to see her need for help; 
and we see brief glimpses of the meth- 
ods of therapy which help her to see 
her problem and finally solve it. 

The Feeling of Hostility gives us in 
graphic terms the case history of a 
“success story.’ Clare is an attractive, 
outwardly successful magazine editor. 
The film reveals, however, that all of 
Clare’s achievement is based upon her 
determination to win success by intel- 
lectual attainment since human rela- 
tionships have failed her. Her inability 
to give or receive love is traced back 
to her first great loss of love—her 
father’s death— during her early 
childhood. Her mother clings to her in 
a pathological compensation for the 
loss of her husband, preventing CJare 
from forming healthy relationships 
within her own group. Her second 
great disappointment occurs when her 
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mother’s second marriage leaves her 
feeling shut out, lonely and unloved. 
Hurt and angered by this, and by sub- 
sequent failures and rebuffs, she de- 
termines to win, if not love, then suc- 
cess. Her intellect and critical faculty 
carry her through to a professional 
success which is, however, empty. The 
film reveals that hostility can be used 
as an unconscious mechanism in 
achieving success, but it results in 
serious damage to the personality. 
Over-dependency, another film in 
the series, indicates the effects upon 
the personality of a rejection which is 
masked as over-protection. This is the 
story of a boy, fourth in the family, 
unwanted by his parents and older 
brothers and sisters. The mother over- 
compensates for her feeling of guilt by 
waiting on him “hand and foot” and 
never permitting him to meet any frus- 
tration. The father shows his rejection 
of the boy by virtually ignoring him, 
refusing to provide him with normal 
father-son companionship, giving him 
no real support in difficult situations, 
and in general giving him no pattern 
for masculine identification. The boy 
grows into young manhood effeminate, 
incapable of working or meeting new 
situations. At the first sign of crisis, 
he retreats into illness. His marriage 


to his sister’s friend repeats the pattern 
of overprotection. A discerning doctor 
recommends psychiatric help, his wife 
and sister are also given insight into 
his problem, and he is on his way to 
becoming a mature person at the close 
of the film. 

Although none of these films indi- 
cates the role of the minister in these 
situations, they can nevertheless be 
used as important educational instru- 
ments by the minister who understands 
the subtle shadings and meanings of 
behavior, attitudes and relationships. 
Such a minister can, in the discussion 
which always should follow these pre- 
sentations, serve an important purpose | 
in both allaying any anxiety which 
these films may arouse in over-sensi- 
tive parents, and on the other hand in 
stimulating an awareness of the im- 
portance of emotional attitudes and the 
significant role they play in the forma- 
tion of character and personality. 

The Feeling of Rejection. 2 
Sound 4.00 a day. Nationa 
Board of Canada. 

The Feeling of Hostility. 3 reels. 
Sound 6.00 a day. N.F.B. of Canada. 

Over-Dependency. 3 reels. Sound 
6.00 a day. N.F.B. of Canada. 

These films may be rented through 
the New York University Film Lib- 
rary, 26 Washington Place, New York 
3, New York. 


reels. 
Film 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page 5) 
To the Editor: 

I wish you the greatest possible success 
in this new venture, the more especially 
since I believe that in the Southeast espe-¥ 
cially the adequately trained minister is¥ 
often practically and institutionally they 
most available person for those in difficul 
ties; and the obvious area of emphasis 
which we must make should be on qualified? 
and trained personnel for this job.” 

Weston La Barre 
Duke University 


Durham, North Carolina 
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